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BITBRATVRD. 
For the Albion. 
THE LOST BEDOUIN. 


“We observed the carcases of many animals which had perished of fatigue | 








@ the desert, and occasionally, the bones of a human being.” —Lyon’s Travels. | 
1. . 
My noble steed! My noble steed ! | 
Thou once wert fleet and strong, 
Though now with failing strength and speed, 
Thou bearest me along. 
Thrice have we seen the sun arise, 
And thrice in splendour set ;— . 
And thrice, to light the dark‘ning skies, 
The crowded stars have met, 
Since first we left the tents we love, 
Alone, in desert wastes to rove. 
2. 
Thy step, my steed, is faint and slow,— 
Thy tongue is parch’d with heat ; 
The burning sands beneath us glow, 
And scorch thy weary feet ; 
No friendly grove of palms is seen, 
Shelter, or food to give ; 
No bubbling spring with margin green, 
To bid us drink and live : 
With cruel fate we strive in vain, 
Our tents we ne'er shall see again ! 
3. 
But yet thou hast no cause to grieve, 
My noble steed, like me ;— 
‘The only thing thou e’er did’st love— 
Thy master—dies with thee! 
Mingl'd upon the burning plain, 
Thy bones will bleach with mine,— 
Death has its throes,—but ah, the pain 
Of sever'd love ’s not thine ! 
*Tis I, and I alone must know 
This sharper pang,—this deeper woe ! 
4. 
No more I'll meet at early dawn 
Ayesha’s glance of light, 
Which like the golden tints of morn 
Made heav’n itself more bright ; 
No more I'll hear at twilight hour 
The music of her voice, 
Which even in sorrow had the pow’r 
To bid my heart rejoice ; 
To drive away the cloud of care, 
And triumph o'er the fiend despair. 
5. 
And she,—so true to me and love, 
Ah! what will be her fate ? 
A stricken deer,—a trembling dove, 
Mourning her absent mate,— 
She'll watch thro’ darkness and thro’ light, 
Her bright eyes dimm’d by sorrow, 
And Hope will whisper every night,— 
“* Perchance he’il come to-morrow.” — 
That hope, Ayesha, ’s wild and vain, 


Sweet love! we ne’er shall meet again. ARMSTRONG 





SONNET. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 
Written in Winchester Cathedral, whilst attending, with my brother William, 
the Matin Service, Sunday, Sept. 22nd. 
A sweet religious sadness like a dove. 
Broods o'er this place ; the clustered pillars high, 
Are rosed over by the morning sky : 
Whilst from the heaven-hued windows far above, 
Intense as adoration, warm as love, 
A purple glory deep is seen to lie. 
Turn—Poet, Christian, now the serious eye, 
Where, in white vests a meek and youthful band,* 
Chanting God's praise in graceful order stand ; 
Oh! hear the music swell far up, and die ! 
Old temple ! thy vast centuries seem but years ' 
Where Poets, Sages,Saints, lie glovified : 
Our hearts are full, our souls are occupied . 
And Piety has birth in quiet tears. 
—Dearden's Miscellany. 
* The Choristers. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


NO. VIl.—OLIVIA. 

When I review with the eye of memory the many portraits painted by me in 
years gone by, more especially when I recall to my mind the lovely female faces 
it has fallen to my lot to pourtray, a feeling, akin to melancholy, overshadows 
my spirit—-for I know that of these, the earlier subjects of my penci!, not one 
remains the same lovely thing she was. The dead canvass has an advantage over 
the living loveliness it commemorates, the advantage of permanence. How 


| when I first saw her loveliest aspect, the web of her fate was weaving around | 


One bright image even now comes distinctly before my mental gaze. How | 
cao I believe that that pure open brow, those cloudless eyes, those beautiful lips, | 
with their ‘ most bewildering smile,” cou/d be unallied to all that is noblest and 
purest in thought and action! Who could have guessed the doom that was pre- 
pared for that most radiant creature! Even now it seems impossible that so it 
should have been with her—and yet, though I knew it not then, even inthe days 


her; the ‘little cloud like a man’s hand” was already hovering in the horizon of | 
her life. 

The picture of which I speak was one on which I bestowed much pains, and 
which brought me some celebrity, and a great increase of employment, its ori- 
ginal being the belle of the season during which it was exhibited. It was a full- 
length, representing a tall aristocratic looking girl of about eighteen, whose 
beauty extraordinary as it was, was less remarkable than the air of high birth, the 
stylishness that pervaded her appearance. She stood with one tiny foot a little 
advanced, as if she were just stepping forward to present the bunch of beautiful 
exotics in her hand to some one before her. and a satin mantle trimmed with er- 
mine was flung lightly over the other arm. Her robe was of white satin, and 
displayed to great advantage a faultless neck and throat. Her rich dark hair 
was dressed in long ringlets, and a large lace veil fell fromthe back of her head, 
relicving and softening her features, and throwing forward that noble head with 
its dark tresses into strong relief. ‘The expression of her countenance was as 
singular as it was charming—it was at once so gentle and so lofty, so dignified 
yet so full of the most winning sweetness. Tosay “she looked like a queen” 
would give no very correct conception of her appearance, for queens have no 
‘divine right” to the beautiful beyond their subjects; and some of them, in 
days gone by, have been very much the reverse. But, perhaps, her style of 
beauty would best embody a poet’s idea of a queen, if he could have one made 
according to his own fancy. Her life was a strange one, and its close was, per- 
haps, strangest of all. Alas! that the history of one so lovely should be little 
uypre than a record of sin and suffering ! 

The full moon shed its richest and softest lustre over the broad glades of Ha- 
zleford Park, and the massive turrets of the mansion rose in dark relief against 
a cloudless midnight sky. It was a night on which the imaginative and roman- 
tic would love to roam abroad—a night that might have beguiled even the less | 
poetical individuals who make up the great bulk of mankind, to pause e’er they | 
s)ught their pillows, and look for a few moments on its beauty. But at Hazle- 
ford all was still—its windows were dark—its inmates were all at rest, save 
two—Arthur Archdale, the future possessor of that noble domain, and a fair | 
guest of his mother’s, the lovely Oliva Warrener. 

She was so young that you scarcely knew whether to call her child or woman; 





a foreign land, had left little for his widow and child beyond the small pension 
accorded to her at his decease. 
But Mrs. Warrener was of high descent, and she had lost no caste when she 
wedded poverty, and Lieutenant Warrener ; for though very slenderly endowed 
with this world’s good, he was as well-born as herself. She was a woman pos- | 
sessed of some shrewdness and more cunning,—she had unbounded confidence in | 
her skill as a mancuvrer, and with her bigh connections, and tact in turning 
them to the best account, she trusted that her daughter’s beauty would be the 
means of placing them both in better and more affluent circumstances than they | 
had ever yet known. 
| 
| 


Olivia was yet too young to come out, even had Mrs. Warrener’s means ad- | 
mitted of her producing her daughter with proper splendour; but now she ac 
companied her mother in her yearly round of visits amidst her kith and kin; | 
their longest stay being made with those families who had promising sons or | 
wealthy nephews under their roof, or even rich bachelor neighbuurs. She was 
of a sanguine temperament, and she hoped that Olivia’s beauty and simplicity 
would secure a desirable settlement for her, which would preclude the ne- 
cessity of a London season with all its attendant expense and fatigues. At 
the time when my narrative commences, her hopes appeared very likely to be 


A distant relation of her husband had married the son of a Mr. Archdale, 
who having quitted England when a mere boy, without a shilling in his pockets, 
died in a foreign land, after having toiled there for years, and amassed a large 
fortune. 

He married whilst abroad. and his wife dying while yet a young woman, he 
sent his only children, a son and daughter, to England, for education. They | 


return from year to year, still grasping at some prospect of increasing his wealth 
by remaining in exile ; and their early deaths, occasioned probably by the differ- 
ence of our English atmosphere from that torrid climate where they were born, 
occurred before his own. Buta few weeks intervened between the periods of 
their decease, and from a delay on the voyage of the ship that conveyed news 
of William Archdale’s death, his father was informed of his double bereave- 
ment nearly at the same time. He was a cold, stern, eccentric man, whose 
whole soul had hitherto seemed absorbed in money getting, but now the vision 
of a home for his old age, seldom alluded to in his conversation, but secretly 
cherished in the warmest corner of his heart, was scattered to the winds at once. 
He no longer felt any wish to return to England, or see the fine estate of Hazle- 
ford, which had been purchased under his direction some years before, and used 
as aresidence for his son. He died at an advanced age, never having looked 
upon the grand-children to whom he left his large property, subject to some ra- 
ther arbitrary conditions. The only child left by his son was a boy called Aithur, 
the herocf this story. His daughter had married a gentleman named Denbigh, 
who did not long survive her, and two daughters, her only offspring, were living | 
at the time of the elder Mr. Archdale’s death. The whole of the property was | 
to be Arthur's, subject only to a small annuity to his mother, and a larger one | 
to the younger Miss Denbigh, provided that the said Arthur Archdale, at the 
age of twenty-three, should marry his eldest cousin, Louisa Denbigh. But in 
case he should prefer her sister Catherine, or that she should refuse him, the an- 
nuity was to be transferred to her, and Arthur Archdale and the said Catherine 
Denbigh were to succeed to the estates. If he declined marrying either, he was | 
to receive two thousand per annum, and the bulk of property was to be inherited | 
by the Misses Denbigh, or the survivor of them—and in case of the death of | 
these three grandchildren without issue, the whole was to go to some very dis- | 





many of those whose brilliant beauty, in its first ear! y spring, or the full flush of 


its summer glory, made them seem, when they presented themselves in my stu- | 


dies, like the very embodiment of the dreams that rose upon my lonely hours, 
have no record of that beauty left, save in the picture that hangs in ther dwel- 
ling, or in tne memory of enthusiasts like myself! Some of them are grown 


tant relatives. 

At the time of which I speak, Arthur Archdale was vaguely dreaming that 
| two thousand a year, and a quiet country life, with the fair Olivia Warrener to 
share it, was preferable to the Hazleford estate, the accumulation of ready mo- 
ney, and the seat in parliament which the possession of these great things might 


| 
j 
} 
| 
| 





haggard with dissipation—some are bowed under the weight of this world’s 
cares—at the best, many-brows are wrinkled, and rich tresses tinged with grey ; 
and pear! powder, rouge, and cosmetics, are vainly employed to produce an imi- 
tation of the radiant hues of youth, long since fled for ever. But worse than 
this is the mental change that hath been wrought in some of those once fair 
and innocent creatures. What high hopes have been blighted, what affections 
have been crushed, in the hearts that throbbed so lightly in the days long gone 
by. Alas! in more than one instance, the disgraceful title of ‘““Divorcée” is at- 


tached to those whom I remember as young and beautiful brides, yielding to the | 
wishes of a proud husband—proud of the charms that then were all his own— 


and his society, ard for his sake, willing to endure the tedium that is insepara- 


ble from “sitting” to an artist. Happier, far happier, that larger class, whose 
beauty is mouldering in the dust, and whose imaged features suggest to the sur- 
Vivor’s mind nothing but gentle memories, and hallowed thoughts of the beloved 


dead 





command, if they were only to be obtained by a union with another. Catherine | 
| Denbigh had been a decided favourite with him—she was very gentle, pretty, 

| and accomplished. He was not in love with her, but he might have been so, had 

| not a rapid decline hurried her to her grave in her sixteenth year. Her survi- 

| Ving sister was amiable, well bred, and well informed; but she wanted the | 
| Stamp, without which, I grieve to say, the virtues of a woman are lightly ap- 
preciated by romantic youths of twenty-one—she was deficient in personal beau- 
ty, and was three years older than Arthur Archdale. As a child, Louisa had 
promised to be very pretty, but an unfortunate accident in her infancy had pro- 
duced a distortion of the s} ine, which, although its effects were not so mon- 
strous as in many similat cases of injury, was quite sufficiently evident to earn 


for her the epithet of deformed It had stunted her growth, produced an awk- 


wardness in her gait, and given to her features much of that peculiar expression 
which constant suffering produces. Still he: face was not unpleasing—her eyes 
| were blue and clear, her forehead smooth and rather high, and her light hair soft 





and silky in texture. She was very pale, and her lips were almost colourless ; 
but she had a sweet smile, anda pleasant voice. Such was Miss Denbigh, the 
bride allotted by the will of his grandfather, to the young, handsome, and vola- 
tile Arthur Archdale. 

On the death of Catherine Denbigh, Mrs. Archdale, who trembled at the bare 
idea of being dispossessed of Hazleford, where she had reigned mistress for so 
many vears, and who was, moreover, terribly afraid of her son making any mis- 
alliance, had extorted from Arthur a sort of promise, that if he should keep his 
affections disengaged so long, he would espouse Louisa Denbigh within the time 
limited, by the will before mentioned. Again and again did she teaze him on 
the subject, and still received the answer “ that there was plenty of time yet ; 
if the thing were finally settled any time before he was twenty-three it would 
do well enough. Why should he be fettered with a regular engagement, and 
all the fuss and parade attendant on it, before there was a real necessity for it.” 
She had latterly desisted from her importunities, for he had declared ina sudden 
fit of irritation, that if ever she mentioned the subject again until he gave her 
leave to do so, he would even give up the estate, and go abroad, where he could 
live like a prince on his two thousand a year. Still he had a sort of feeling that 
he was in some way compelled to marry Louisa Denbigh, and, as it could not be 
helped, he very philosophically determined to make up his mind to his 
fate, and meanwhile to think as little on the subject as possible. But Olivia 
Warrener crossed his path, and from thenceforward his feelings took a new di- 
rection. 

Mrs. Warrener knew perfectly well the conditions on which Archdale was to 
retain possession of the Hazleford estate, but she thought that a man with an in- 
come of two thousand a year was no bad match for her penniless daughter. If 
Arthur chose to sacrifice the bulk of the property he might otherwise inherit, 
for the love of the fair Olivia, she did not feel that any body had a right to blame 
him. Mrs. Archdale’s annuity was secure at all events, so there could be no in- 
justice toher in the measure ; and if Olivia and Arthur really loved each other, 
she did not see but that they might be very happy on two thousand a year. Mrs. 
Warrener had just failed in an attempt to make Olivia a countess, by marrying 
her to a lordling whom she had met at a watering place. He had dangled after 
the beauty on foot and on horseback, in public and in private, for several weeks, 
when finding Mrs. Warrener likely to question him as to his intentions, he stop- 
ped her by affecting to treat Olivia as a mere child, asking after her as his “ lit- 
tle favourite,” and buying a large wax doll for her at a fancy fair! He sudden- 

ly left the watering place in question,’ and ten days after the newspapers an- 
nounced his marriage with a Scotch heiress, whom Mrs. Warrener knew to be 
ten years older than himself, and adorned with red hair and a fearful squint Dis- 
concerted by the failure of her design on the heart of the titled fop, Mrs. War- 


so beautiful, that you almost doubted if it were no. more fitting to call her angel, | rener sought refuge at Hazleford, for the treble purpose of paying a long talked 
than either. She was the only surviving child of an officer, who having fallen in of visit to her kinswoman, hiding her disappointment from the world, and form- 


ing plans for the future. She had perhaps no verydefinite views respecting Ar- 
thur on her arrival, for taken up as she had been, with the pursuit of higher game 
she could not at once teach her dazzled eyes to find advantage in an alliance with 
a commoner. But she was a woman not only of much daring, but of great per- 
severance. The shattering of one castle in the air never prevented her build- 
ing another as soon as the fragments of the old one were swept away ; and 
therefore, she had not been a weck at Hazleford, before she was laying close 
siege to Arthur Archdale, and wooing him for her daughter in her own inimitable 
fashion. She saw that he was volatile, warm-hearted, and rather obstinate. She 
was sure that he was already fascinated by Olivia’s extreme beauty, and she took 
her measures accordingly. 

As to the youth himself, he dreamed and pondered, as young and inexperi- 
enced men are apt to do when they are very much in love. Me had visions of 
the wonders that might be achieved with £2000a year, which included every 
comfort and luxury that could be devised. He never troubled himself with mi- 
nute details, or calculated carefully what could, and what could not, be afforded 
on such an income, but jumped to the conclusion that perhaps he should be as 
well off with £2000 a year as with twelve ; and so he might have been had his 
character been different ; but he had been brought up with the most extravagant 


fulfilled. | notions, had never been restrained in his expenses, never dreamed of denying 


himself a single thing he wished for, and therefore was scarcely likely to find 
the comparatively small sum, to which he would be limited if he did not comply 
with the terms required of him, adequate to his wants. 
| But there wa an older and more calculating personage at work in the matter, 
though her operations were silent and her purpose unmoved. Mrs. Archdale 
had never liked the idea of a visit from the Warreners: but she could not well 


both grew up and married, without again seeing their father, who protracted his | avoid receiving them, as they were certainly relatives, of unblemished reputa- 


tion, acquainted with some of the most respectable families in the neighbouring 
counties, and moreover so poor that the very gift of board and lodging to vhe wi- 
dow and her orphan child was a deed of actual charity. Mrs. Warrener did not 
attempt to keep up any establishment. Whenshe was not engaged in visiting 
her friends and relations, she either lived at some retired watering-place, or 
boarded at a very small expense, at the house of an old servant, who had married 
athriving farmer in a beautiful part of the country. She had one trait in her 
cheracter which won for her much, and perhaps deserved respect: she was poor 
with a good grace. 

At that momentous time, Olivia Warrener was one of the most guileless of 
human beings ; and woe for the crooked policy that worked on her youthful mind 
until it made her otherwise! She was simple and un&ffected in a remarkable 
degree, for her mother wisely judged that it was better to leave so beautiful and 
innocent acreature to the expression of her natural feelings and sentiments im 
ier own naturally graceful way, than to trammel her with lessons in deceit. If 
she had been less lovely another course might have been adopted ; but she whose 
voice was very music, whose every attitude was grace, whose eyes and smile, 
were spells that might melt the stoniest, and charm the most wandering heart— 
what did she want with affectation? She was a machine so pertect in its self- 
acting power, that it needed no extraneous aid to make it perform its work suc~ 
cessfully ; and Mrs. Warrener's skill lay, not in meddling with its construction, 
which she did not understand, and would probably have injured, but in bringing 
it into situations where it might work to the best advantage. ‘This is a long, 
and rather an unsentimental comparison, J own, but it conveys the best idea I 
can give of the characters of mother and daughter, and the way in which their 
designs, or rather Mrs. Warrener'’s designs, were prosecuted. 

Dear Olivia,—Will you come out with me this evening, and walk by the 
sweet moonlight? I want to show you the effect of the lights and shadows 
amongst the old trees, and we shall be likely, too, to hear the nightingale. Do 
come! nobody need be the wiser; you can easily come out by the stairs that 
lead from your dressing-room to the gardens, and [ will be waiting for you undex 
the large cedar at ten o'clock.” 

Such were the contents of a tiny note, conveyed to Olivia by Arthur Arch 
dale, as she followed her mother and the lady of the mansion from the dining 
room. She retired to read it; its contents thrilled her very heart with a strange 
sensation of mingled fear anddelight. “ Was it not wrong to steal out thus se- 
cretly 7” was the thought that flashed first across her brain ; but what harm, she 
thought again, can come of looking at trees in the moonlight, and listening te 
the nightingale? Had she been a little older, she might perhaps, have known 
that probably more harm docs come of such matters than of battle, murder and 
sudden death -—but she did not know the world, and that most devcitful thing in 
the world, the hurnan heart—and she accepted the invitation 

And now they wandered forth in the pure white moonlight, only seen by the 
glorious moon and her attendant stars—those few large stars that her radiant 
lieht left uneclipsed. It was a delicious summer night ; the faint wind sighed 
at intervals through the large trees, and the ripple of the rivulet amongst their 
roots, was distinctly beard in the stillness. The lovers had left the more culti 
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vated parts of the grounds, and were now in a remote glade, where a white mar- 
ble dome, glistening in the moonlight amidst the heavy foliage that rose in dark 
masses on each side the path, indicated the vicinity of one of those fanciful tem- 
= or summer-houses, that were scattered here and there through the park. 

hey drew near and entered, and they sat down side by side ; and gradually the 
arm of Archdale became entwined round the waist of his beautiful companion, 
and her head, with all its dark tresses, sank upon his bosom. 

“Dearest, my own dearest !”—that was all that was spoken; those words 
came in a low earnest whisper from the lips of Ar:hur Archdale, just as he had 

ssed them fervently on the fair forehead of Olivia. She answered not—the 
quick throbbing of her heart against his arm was all the response she made, but 
in that hour of romance their doom was sealed—their destinies were united— 
circumstances might seem to separate them, but their hearts were blended for- 
ever. 

They arose and walked silently homewards. The spell of the present was 
still upon them, and nothing was said of the future or the events that it might 
bring forth ; and the deep impassioned embrace, as they parted at the foot of the 
stairs which led to Olivia’s apartments, was undisturbed by a word. 

How dawned the next morning’s light on those young and ardent lovers? 
Olivia was early in her mother's chamber, and with crimsoned cheek and down- 
cast eyes, where the tears glittered even while a smile played around her lips, 
she told in faltering accents of the events of the preceding night. Well was 
Mrs. Warrener prepared for her communication ; right thankfully did she listen 
to it, for she had known of the last night’s interview; she had seen Archdale 
slip the note into Olivia’s hand, had observed her to retire somewhat earlier than 
usual, from the window of her room had watched her white dress gleaming and 
disappearing amongst the shrubberies. She saw that her plan was prospering, 
but whilst she rejoiced over a step accomplished, she felt that much yet remain- 
ed to be done ere the prize could be considered firmly secured. It was not her 
way, however, to startle Olivia with the idea of difficulties to be conquered. 
She kissed and blessed her beautiful daughter when she paused in her narrative, 
and hastened to soothe ber apprehension that Mrs. Archdale might not approve 
of herson’schoice. ‘I sce no reason why she should disapprove of it, ny own 
sweet girl; surely one so amiable and beautiful is worth some sacrifice, and if 
she values her son’s happiness she will not oppose his wishes. At present we 
cannot notice it to her; she must be told of course, but not by us; Arthur’s 
good sense will direct him to inform her of his attachment at the proper moment. 
Meanwhile, dearest, we must seem quite unconscious of his feelings, and just 
proceed as we have hitherto done, and Mrs. Archdale need never know that your 
consent was asked before her’s—at least if Archur only manages properly.” 

“ But, dear mamma, would it not be far pleasanter that all this should be set- 
tled fairly and openly at once? Arthur must know that I would tell you all that 
passed, and surely you might advise him without any impropriety?” ‘ Leave it 
all to me, dear child; T don say Arthur will speak to me on the subject 
in the course of to-day, and then, when [ hear his plans, we shall know better 
how to act.” 

Arthur Archdale, awakened from confused-dreams of moonlight walks, bright 
eyes, and raven tresses, to find the sun glaring full into his apartment, ana an 
ominous-looking letter lying oa his table, directed for himself. It was from Mr. 
Sharpe, the other surviving executor of the will of old Archdale—and it inti- 
mated in very concise terms, that the said executor wished to be informed of 
Mr. Arthur Archdale’s determination respecting his compliance with the terms 
of that tyrannical document. The necessity of immediate decision was urged 
upon him, as he only wanted a few months of twenty-three, before which age, he 
must marry Miss Denbigh, if he married her at all. Archdale sat for some min- 

utes, with the open letter in his hand, as if he was stupified. The truth seemed 
to be a long time in forcing itself upon his convictions, struggling as it was 
through the feelings and dreams of last night. Then he started up with a strange 
gasping at his chest, threw open the window, and leaned out for air. There 
stretched before him lay the domain of Hazleford—its path—its oaks—its green 
glades—its far-off fields—its glittering streams—all glorious in the fresh pure 
hght of the morning sunshine—and these, all these, he was on the very verge of 
forfeiting for ever! All these bright realities for adream—a dream that might 
fade away—all this beauteous and proud heritage for a fair face, whose loveli- 
ness would pass like the leaves that the autamn wind could wither, but not like 
them to return again in reaewed freshness and Juxuriance. Was he dreaming— 
or was he only just awakening from a dream 1 ‘ 


How was it that the penalty he must pay for the indulgence of his inclinations 
had never seemed terrible before? Was there no alternative but the loss of this 
fair estate, or the forfeiture of his honor? Surely his destiny was mocking him ; 
—and jost then he felt what he had never experienced before ; an actual tender- 
ness for every tree, and hill, and patch of turf, that presented itself to his eyes. 
“‘ How was this !"—he asked himself again and again. ‘Two thousand a year be- 
gau to seem a miserable pittance for a man who might have five times the sum 
at his disposal if he chose. Then his thoughts recurred to Olivia—to her beauty 
—her grace—her tenderness—why had he ever seen her—or why was she not 
Louisa Denbigh—or what possessed his grand-father to make so arbitrary a Will? 
Why, in short, was not every thing different from what it was, and what course 

could he take! Give up Olivia !—Never—there was madness in the very idea 
of it—yet still he experienced a feeling of inward relief, when he remembered 
that he had entered into no positive engagement with her—of course he intended 
to marry her—he would not give her up at any rate—but he could take his own 
time about it, and had space for consideration, about what he did not clearly as- 
sure himself. Perhaps Louisa herself might be averse to a marriage with him, 
and in that case the annuity would be hers, and the estate still his own. She had 
not seen him since he was an awkward boy of seventeen or eighteen—she might 
not wish to unite her destiny with that of one so much younger than herself— 
she might have formed some other attachment. There was hope even yet !— 
and clinging to that faint hope, as the drowning man to a straw, Arthur thrust 
the letter into his desk, and resolved not to answer it fur a day or two. Still he 
felt embarrassed at the idea of meeting Olivia—and above all, of meeting her 
alone. He was sure he was desperately in love with her—he knew that her 
whole heart was his—and yet it would have been a relief to him, if he could for 
the present, have transported herself and her mother to some hundred miles dis- 
tance. Arthur was not a strong-minded, or strongly-nerved man. He dreadeda 
scene—he dreaded his mother's reproaches and intreaties—he dreaded Olivia's 
tears, and the terrors which she would undergo if Mrs. Archdale should see fit to 
pour forth on her the vials of her wrath. He had longed to know #hat Olivia 
toved him—but he had not calculated that things would turn out just as they had 
done—and, it was a strange feeling, he scarcely felt so anxious to retain her love 
as he had been to win it. He knew that the visit of the Warreners, was now 
limited to a few days longer—and he hoped to be able to keep his own declaration 
to Olivia, and Sharpe’s letter, concealed from his mother till they had departed. 
In the latter — he was disappointed. The same post had brought a letter to 
Mrs. Archdale, from Mr. Sharpe, almost a fac simile of that addressed to himself, 
and containing the additional news, that as faras the writer could judge, Miss 
en we not disposed to offer any opposition to the wishes of her deceased 
grandiather. 

That very day, Mrs. Archdale sought a private interview with her son, and by 
skilful cross-examination, and artful inuendo, contrived to possess herself of the 
exact state of his mind, without forcing him to be too explicit, or to declare in so 
many words his passion for Olivia. She was too polite by far tocome to an open 
trial of strength with Arthur, whose obstinacy she well knew; but by artfully 
setting before him the advantages of the one match, and carelessly drawing a 
sketch of what the privations must be attendant on any other, unless the lady he 
selected had a sufficient fortune to balance his loss, she left him in a state of great 
indecision and irritation, and almost on the point of wishing that he had never sgen 
Olivia Warrener. 

It was no part of Mrs. Archdale’s plan to let her guests see that she was aware 
ef the exact position of their affairs ;—an open rupture with them, would either 
hurry Arthur into so:ne act of imprudence, or commit him in the eyes of the 
world. She wished to stifle the matter as much as possible. She knew that Ar- 
thur’s purpose was already unsettled, and she trusted to her own judicious man- 
agement to finish the work she haa begun so successfully. 

The Warreners left Hazleford at the appointed time. Mrs. Warrener was 
‘much puzzled and annoyed by the uncertain state of mind in which Arthur al- 
lowed her to take her departure. Olivia seemed to have no doubt—she was full 
ef trusting, confiding affection. Did not Arthur say he loved her? Had he 
abated one jot of his kindness to either of them since that eventful evening when 
they wandered in the moon-light? and was not his whispered ‘God bless you, 
dearest,” and the pressure of his hand on her's as they got into the carriage, 
enough to satisfy the most incredulous! True, they had never managed another 
private interview, but Mrs. Archdale might have prevented that ; and, in fact, 
Olivia felt herself loving and loved, and therefore she looked not to what might 
be, and was happy. Alas! that amidst all the dreams and hopes of human life, 
there should only be one utterly unsuspicious and unclouded by apprehension, and 
that ont the first lovedream! It is the heart's farewell of childhood, but while 
that heart is thus receiving its first initiation into the passions and feelings that 
press so heavily on riper years, it takes with it the fearlessness and faith of its 
— days, that freedom from suspicion which is so beautiful an attribute of the 
child. 

Not so Mrs. Warrener ; the vague words and looks—even the declaration of 
love, which furnished such delicious food for the reveries of Olivia, were to the 
worldly mind of her mother, extremely unsatisfactory. Had Arthur spoken to 
her, and declared the real nature of his intentions in definite terms, all would have 
been well, and she would have left Hazleford a triumphant woman. If he had 
written, it had been better stili—‘or what is so satisfactory in such cases as 
“black and white!” But as it was, she felt that hér wish was only half accom- 
@iished, and that she had been baffled by some unseen influence. She had rather 
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enjoyed the idea of Mrs. Archdale’s opposition, because she knew that she had 
no real power to preven: her son pleasing himself, and she had imagined that his 
love for Olivia would have overcome every obstacle. She had not calculated on 
the contradiction of the strongest opposition to his own inclinations being resident 
in his own mind. She felt that she was leaving the field, not conquered, yet 
without being decidedly a victor, and she retired to her usual refuge, the farm 
where she frequently boarded, to collect her thoughts, and devise means for one 
last effort before she would consider herself as defeated. Hazleford remained but 
afew days without visitors. In less thaa a week after the departure of Mrs. 
Warrener and Olivia, Miss Denbigh arrived there, under the escort of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sharpe. There was something odd in the proceeding’; but the executor of 
the late nabob was a plain, straight-forward man, who thought it right the young 
people should see a little more of each other before they made up their minds, 
and would hearof no “mock modesty,” or ‘nonsense of that sort.’ Miss 
Denbigh had suggested that it was better Arthur should visit them, but had been 
met with an assertion “that a house in London, where there was not a green 
tree or a turtle dove to be had for love or money, was a poor place for people to 
take a fancy to each other, and above all, for courting in.” 

It may be thought that Louisa Denbigh would appear to great disadvantage 
after the departure of the fair and youthful Olivia, but it was not so. The un- 
stable mind of Arthur Archdale was speedily directed into a new train of ideas, 
and the polished manner and cultivated intellect of the new comer, struck him 
exceedingly. He still said to himself that no one could ever rival Olivia in his 
affections, but he felt that it was impossible to withhold his admiration from 
Louisa. There were times when the mild blue eye kindled with enthusiasm, 
and the pate cheek lighted up with the flush of pleasure, when anything noble 
or beautiful in art or nature was the topic of discourse ; there were times, I say, 
when Louisa Denbigh looked most interesting ; and Arthur was almost disposed 
to think that the loveliness that is merely depencent on expression is preferable 
to that which owes its changeless charm to the circumstances of form and hue. 
For the first time he felt the influence of a superior mind. re 

To tell the truth, Louisa Denbigh, as soon as the restraint the peculiarity of 
their circumstances produced had worn away, exerted herself to the utmost to 
please Arthur. She was utferly unaware of his attachment to another; she 
never apprehended for a moment that he hesitated as to completing a union, so 
advantageous to himselfin a worldly point of view, and she was naturally anxious 
to inspire him with personal affection to herself. Showy accomplishments she 
had not, for the delicacy of her health and her physical infirmity had rendered 
dancing aud the harp (then the most fashionable of instruments) out of the 

question ; but she sang sweetly, drew very well, was an admirable linguist, and 
possessed an extraordinary memory. She had that delightful quality, a talent for 
conversation ; not mere declamation, to which others might sit and listen, charm- 
ed by its eloquence, but taking no part therein, but that magical tact which 
makes the other party in the discourse display the best and happiest ideas of his 
mind, and consequently makes him pleased with himself. She liked Arthur— 
perhaps she was not in love with him, but she intended to marry him—and she 
wished to feel as kindly towards him as she could, and to give him as favourable 
an impression respecting herself as she might. 

Day after day Arthur arose with the conviction that by that day’s post he must 
write to Olivia, and assure her that, let matters be as they would, she, and she 
only, should be the partner of his destiny. At first he had wished to do so, but 
something had always interfered to prevent it ; and now he began to look upon 
it more as a duty thana pleasure. Alas, for the perversity of human nature! 
that recoils even from what it might have loved to perform, when it becomes an 
imperative duty !—( The remainder next week.) 
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CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER X1X.—THE BALL. 
Such were my tlioughts, when a dialogue quite near me aroused me from my 
reverie. I was not long in detecting the speakers, who, with their backs turned 
to us, were seated at the great table, discussing a very liberal allowance of pigeon 
pie, a flask of champagne standing between them. 
‘¢ Don’t_now ! don’t I tell ye, it’s little ye know Galway, or you wouldn't 
think to make up to me, squeezing my foot.” 
“Upon my soul, you're an angel, aregular angel; I never saw a woman suit 
my fancy before.” 
‘*Oh behave now ; Father Magrath says 
“Who's he?” 
‘“« The priest, no less.” 
“©Oh ! confound hyn.” 
“Confound Father Magrath, young man!” 
“ Well, then, Judy, don’t be angry: I only meant that a dragoon knows more 
of these matters than a priest.” 
“ Well, then, I’m not sure of that. But any how, I’d have you to remember 
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it aint a Widow Malone you have beside you.” 
‘* Never heard of the lady,” said Power. 
“ Sure it’s a song—poor creature—it's a song they made about her in the North 
Cork, when they were quartered down in our country.” 
‘“‘T wish to heaven you'd sing it.” 
“ What will you give we then, if I do?” 
‘¢ Anything—everything—my heart, my life.” : 
‘“‘T wouldn’t give a trauneen for all of them; give me that old green ring on 
your finger then. 
“It’s your's,” said Power, placing it gracefully upon Miss Macan’s finger, “ and 
now for your promise.” 
“Maybe my brother might not like it.” 
“ He'd be delighted,” said Power, ‘ he doats on music.” 
‘Does he now ?” 
“On my honour, he does.” a 
“Well, mind you get up a good chorus, for the song has one, and here it is.” 
“Miss Macan’s song,” said Power, tapping the table with his knife. ‘‘ Miss 
Macan’s song” was re-echoed on all sides ; and before the luckless general could 
interfere, she had begun. How to explain the air I know not, for I never heard 
its name; but at the end of each verse, a species of echo; followed the last 
word, that rendered it irresistibly ridiculous. 
“THE WIDOW MALONE. 
“ Did you hear of the widow Malone, 
Ohone ! 
Who lives in the town of Athlone ! 
Alone? 
Oh! she melted the hearts 
Of the swains in them parts, 
So lovely the Widow Malone, 
Ohone ! 
So lovely the Widow Malone. 


“Of lovers she had a full score, 
Or more ; 
And fortunes they all had galore, 
In store ; 
From the minister down 
To the clerk of the crown, 
All were courting the Widow Malone, 
Ohone ! 
All were courting the Widow Malone. 


** But so modest was Mrs. Malone, 

*T was known, 

No one ever could see her alone, 
Ohone ! 

Let them ogle and sigh, 

They could ne’er catch her eye, 

So bashful the Widow Malone. 
Ohone! 

So bashful the Widow Malone. 


«*Till one Mr. O’Brien from Clare, 
How quare ! 
It’s little for blushing they care 
Down there, 
Put his arm round her waist 
Gave ten kisses, at laste, 
‘ Oh,’ says he, ‘ you’re my Molly Malone,’ 
My own ;’ 
* Oh,’ says he, ‘ you’re my Molly Malone.’ 


“« And the widow they all thought so shy, 
eye! 
Ne’er thought of a simper ot sigh, 
For why? 
But ‘ Lucius,’ says she, 
‘ Since you've made now so free, 
You may marry your Mary Malone,’ 
Ohone ! 
You may marry your Mary Malone.’ 


“There’s a moral contained in my song, 
Not wrong ; 
And one comfort it’s not very long, 





But strong ! 
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If for widows you die, 

Larn to kiss, not to sigh; 

For they're all like sweet Mistress Malone, 
Ohone ! 

Oh! they're alllike sweet Mistress Malone.” 

Never did song create such a sensation as Miss Macan’s; and certainly, her 
desires as to the chorus were followed to the letter; for the ‘‘ Widow Malone, 
Ohone !” resounded from one end of the table to the other, amid one unversal 
shout of laughter. None could resist the ludicrous effect of her melody ; and 
even poor Sir George, sinking under the disgrace of his relationship, which she 
-had contrived to make public by frequent allusions to her dear brother the “ ge- 
neral,”’ yielded at last, and joined in the mirth around him. 2 

“T insist upon a copy of the ‘ Widow,’ Miss Macan,” said Power. 

“To be sure; give me a call to-mo:row ; let me see, about two, Father Ma- 
grath won't be at home,” said she, with a coquettish look. 

‘“* Where, pray, may I pay my respects?” 

** No. 22, South Anne-street ; very respectable lodgings. I'll write the ad- 
dress in your pocket book.” 

Power produced a card and pencil, while Miss Macan wrote a few lines, say- 
ing, as she handed it:— 

“There, now, don’t read it here before the people ; they'll think it mighty in- 
delicate in me to make an appointment.” 

Power pocketed the card, and the next minute Miss Macan’s carriage was 
announced. 

Sir George Dashwood, who little flattered himself that his fair guest had any 
intention of departure, became now most considerably attentive—reminded her 
of the necessity of muffling against the night air—hoped she should escape cold, 
and wished a most cordial good night, with a promise of seeing her early the fol- 
lowing day. 

Notwithstanding Power's ambition to engross the attention of the lary, Sir 
George himself saw her to her carriage, and only returned to the room, asa 
group was collected around the gallant Captain, to whom he was relating some 
capital traits of his late conquest, for such he dreamed she was. 

** Doubt it who will,” said he, ‘she has invited me to call on her to-morrow— 
written her address on my card—told me the hour she is certain of being alone. 
See here.” At these words he pulled forth the card, and handed it to Lech- 
mere. 

Scarcely were the eyes of the other thrown upon the writing, when he said, 
“So, this isn’t it, Power.” 

‘“‘ To be sure it is, man,” said Power; “ Anne-street is devilish seedy ; but 
that’s the quarter.” 

‘Why, confound it, man,” said the other, “there’s not a word of that 
here.” 

‘‘ Read it out,” said Power; “ proclaim aloud my victory.” 

Thus urged, Lechmere read :— 

“Dear P.—Please pay to my credit, and soon, mark ye, the two ponies lost 
thisevening. Ihave done myself the pleasure of enjoying your ball, kissed the 
lady, quizzed the papa, and walked into the cunning Fred Power. 

“Your’s, Frank Wesper. 

‘The Widow Malone alore, is at your service.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, astonishment could not have equalled 
the result of this revelation, He stamped, swore, raved, laughed, and almost 
went deranged. The joke was soon’spread through the room, and from Sir 
George to peor Lucy, now covered with blushes at her part in the transaction, all 
was laughter and astonishment. 

“Who is he? that is the question,” said Sir George, who, with all the ridicule 
of the affair hanging over him, felt no common relief at the discovery of the im- 
position. : 

‘* A friend of O’Malley’s,” said Power, delighted in his defeat, to involve an- 
other with himself. 

“Indeed !” said the General, regarding me with a look of very mingled 
east. 

“Quite true, sir,” said I, replying to the accusation that his manner implied, 
“but equally so, that I neither knew of his plot, nor recognised him when 
here.” 

‘I am perfectly sure of it, my boy,” said the General ; “ and, after all, it was 
an excellent joke, carried a little far, it’s true—eh, Lucy 7” 

But Lucy either heard not, or affected not to hear; and after some little fur- 
ther assurance that he felt not the least annoyed, the General turned to converse 
with some other friends ; while I, burning with indignation against Webber, took 
a cold farewell of Miss Dashwood, and retired. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE LAST NIGHT IN TRINITY. 

How I might have met Master Webber after his impersonation of Miss Ma- 
can, I cannot possibly figure to myself. Fortunately, indeed, for all parties, he 
left town early the next morning ; and it was some weeks ere he returned. In 
the meanwhile, I became a daily visitor at the General’s, dined there usually 
three or four tines a week, rode out with Lucy constantly, and accompanied her 
every evening either to the theatre or into society. Sir George, possibly from 
my youth, seemed to pay little attention to an intimacy which he perceived eve- 
ry hour growing closer, and frequently gave his daughter into my charge in our 
morning excursions on horseback. As for me, my happiness was all but per- 
fect. | loved, and already began to hope that I was not regarded with indifier- 
ence ; for, although Lucy's manner never absolutely evinced any decided pre- 
ference towards me, yet many slight and casual circumstances served to show 
me, that my attentions to her were neither unnoticed nor uncared for. Among 
the many gay and dashing companions of our rides, I remarked that, however 
anxious for such a distinction, none ever seemed to make any way in her good 
graces ; and I had already gone far in my self-deception that I was destined for 
good fortune when a circumstance which occurred one morning at length served 
to open my eyes to the truth, and blast, by one fatal breath, the whole harvest 
of my hopes. = ; 

We were about to set out one morningon a long ride, when sir George’s pre- 
sence was required by the arrival of an officer who had been sent from the 
Horse Guards on official business. After half-an-hour’s delay, Colonel Came- 
ron, the officer in question was introduced, and entered into conversation with 
our party. He had only landed in England from the Peninsula a few days be- 
fore, and had abundant information of the stirring events enacting there. At 
the conclusion of an anecdote—I forget what—he turned suddenly round to Miss 
Dashwood, who was standing beside me, and said, in a low voice : J 

“ And, now, Miss Dashwood, I am reminded of a commission J promised a 
very old brother officer to perform. Can I have one moment’s conversation with 
you in the window ?” ‘ . : 

As he spoke, I perceived that he crumpled beneath his glove something like 
a letter. 

“To me!” said Lucy, with a look of surprise, that sadly puzzled me whether 
to ascribe it to cequetry or innocence—* to me!” ; 

“To you,” said the Colonel, bowing ; “ and [am sadly deceived by my friend 
Hammersley.” 

“ Captain Hammersley,” said she, blushing deeply as she spoke. 

I heard no more. She turned towards the window with the Colonel, 
and all I saw was, that he handed her a letter, which, having hastily broken 
open, and thrown her eyes over, she grew at first deadly pale—then red—and 
while her eyes filled with tears, [ heard her say, “ How like him!—how truly 
generous this is!” 1 listened for no more—my brain was wheeling round, and 
my senses reeling—I turned and left the room—in another moment I was on my 
horse, galloping from the spot, despair, in all iis blackness, in my heart—and, in 
my broken-hearted misery, wishing for death. 

“I was miles away from Dublin ere I remembered well what had occurred, and 
even then not over clearly ; the fact, that Lucy Dashwood, whom I imagined 
to be my own in heart, loved another, was all that I really knew. That one 
thought was all my mind was capable of, and in it my misery, my wretched- 
ness was centred. , 

Of all the grief my life has known, I have had no moments like the lon 
hours of that dreary night. My sorrow, in turn took every shape and assum 
every guise: now I remembered how the Dashwoods had courted my intimacy 
and encouraged my visits ; how Lucy herself had evinced, in a thousand ways, 
that she felt a preference for me. I called to mind the many unequivocal proofs 
I had given her that my feeling, at least, was no common one ; an yet, how hed 
they sported with my affections and jested with my happiness! That she lov- 
ed Hammersley I had now a palpable proof ; that this affection must have been 
mutual and prosecuted at the very moment I was not only professing my own 
love for her, but actually receiving—all but an avowal of its return—oh ! it 
was too base; and, in my deepest heart, I cursed my folly, and vowed never 
to see her more. 

It was late on the next day ere I retraced my steps towards town, my heart 
sad and heavy, careless what became of me for the future, and pondering whe- 
ther I should not at once give up my College career, and return to my uncle. 
When I reached my chambers, all was silent and comfortless ; Webber had not 
returned ; my servant was from home—and I felt myself more than ever wretch- 
ed in the solitude of what had been so oft the scene of noisy and festive gaiety. 
I sat some hours in a half musing state, every sad depressing thought that blight- 
ed hopes can conjure up rising in turn before me. A loud knocking at the door 
at length aroused me. I got up and opened it. No one was there: I looked 
eovund, as well as the coming gloom of evening would permit, but saw nothing. 
I listened, and heard, at some distance off, my friend Power's manly voice, as 
he sung, 





“Oh! Love is the soul of an Irish Dragoon !” 
I halloved out, ‘* Power.” 
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“Eh, O'Malley, is that you’” inquired he. “Why, then, it seems it re- 
quired some deliberation whether you opened your door or not. Why, man, 
you can have no great gift of prophecy, or you wouldn’t have kept me so long 
there.” 

“ And have you been go ?” 

“Only twenty minutes ; for, as I saw the key in the lock, I had determined 
to succeed, if noise would do it.” 

“‘ How strange ! I ever heard it.” 

“Glorious sleeper you must be ; but come, my dear fellow, you don’t appear 
altogether awake yet.” 

“T have not been quite well these few days.” ; 

“Oh! indeed. The Dashwoods thought there must have been something 
of that kind the matter, by your brisk retreat. They sent me after you yester- 
day ; but, wherever you went, heaven knows, I never could come up with you; 
eo that your great news has been keeping these twenty-four hours longer than 
need be.” 

‘‘T am not aware what you allude to.” 

“ Well, you are not over likely to be the wiser when you hear it, if you can 
assume no more intelligent look than that. Why, man, there’s great luck in 
store for you.” 

“As how, pray. Come, Power, out with it, though I can’t pledge myself to 
feel as grateful for my good fortune as I should do. What is it?” 

“You know Cameron!” 

“Thave seen him,” said I, reddening. 

“ Well, old Camy, as we used to call him, has brought over, among his other 
news, your gazette.”” 

“My gazette! what do you mean!” 

“Contound your uncommon stupidity this evening : I mean, man, that you 
are one of us—gazetted to the 14th light—the best fellows for love, war, and 
whiskey, that ever sported a sabertash. ‘O, love is the soul of an Trish dra 
goon.’ By Jove, I am as delighted to have rescued you from the black harness 
of the King’s Bench, as though you had been a prisoner there. Know, then, 
friend Charley, that on Wednesday we proceed to Fermoy, join some score of 

allant fellows—all food for powder—and, with the aid of a rotten transport, and 

the stormy winds that blow, will be bronzing our beauti:ul faces in Portugal 
before the month’s out. But come, now, let’s see about supper; some of 
ours are coming over here at eleven, and I promised them a devilled bone ; 
and, as it’s your last night amongst these classic precincts, let us have a shindy 
of it.” 

While I despatched Mike to Morrison’s, to provide supper, I heard from Power 
that Sir George Dashwood had interested himself so strongly for me, that I had 
obtained my cornetcy in the 14th; that, fearful lest any disappointment might 
arise, he had never mentioned the matter to me, but that he had previously ob- 
tained my uncle's promise to concur in the arrangement, if his negociation suc- 
ceeded. It had so done ; and now, the long sought for object of many days was 
within my grasp; but alas! the circumstance which lent it all its fascinatious 
was a vanished dream ; and what, but two days before, had rendered my happi- 
ness perfect, I listened to listlessly, and almost without interest. Indeed, my 
first impluse at findmg that | owed my promotion to Sir George, was to return 
a positive refusal of the cornetcy ; but then I remembered how deeply such con- 
duct would hurt my poor uncle, to whom I never could give an adequate expla- 
nation. Sol heard Power in silence to the end, thanked him sincerely for his 
own good-natured kindness in the matter, which already, by the interest he’ had 
taken in me, went far to heal the wounds that my own solitary musings were 
deepening in my heart. At eighteen, fortunately, consolations are attainable, 
that become more difficult at eight-and-twenty, and impossible at eight-and- 
thirty. 

While Power continued to dilate upon the delights of a soldier’s life—a 
theme which many a boyish dream had long since made hallowed to my thoughts 
—I gradually felt my enthusiasm rising, and a certain throbbing at my heart be- 
trayed to me that, sad and dispirited as J felt, there was still within, that buoyant 
spirit which youth possesses as its privilege, and which answers to the call of en- 
terprise as a war-horse to the trumpet. That a career worthy of manhood, 
great, glorious, and inspiring, opened before me, coming so soon after the late 
downfall of my hopes, was, in itself, a source of such true pleasure, that ere long 
I listened to my friend, and heard his narrative with breathless interest. A_lin- 
gering sense of pique, too, had its share in all this. I longed to come forward in 
some manly and dashing part, where my youth might not be ever remembered 
against me, and when, having brought myself to the test, I might no longer be 
looked upon and treated as a boy. 

We were joined at length by the other officers of the 14th, and, to the number 
of twelve. sat down to supper. 

It was to be ny last night in old Trinity, and we resolved that the farewell 
should be a solemn one. Mansfield, one of the wildest young fellows in the re- 
giment, had vowed that the leave-taking should be commemorated by some very 
decisive and open expression of our feelings, and had already made some pro- 
gress in arrangements for blowing up the great bell, which had more than once 
obtruded upon our morning convivialities ; but he was overruled by his more 
discreet associates, and we at length assumed our places at table, in the midst 
of which stood a hecatomd of all my college equipments, cap, gown, band's &c 
A funeral pile of classics was arrayed upon the hearth, surmounted by my “Book 
on the Cellar,” and a punishmeut roll waved its length, like a banner, over the 
doomed heroes of Greece and Rome. 

————— 

RECORDS OF THE FRENCH PRISONERS. 
BY GEORGE NASH, AUTHOR oF “THE ovrTcastT,” &c. 
(Resumed from a former number of the Albion.) 
Cuaprer III. 

There are some principles which all men are ready to admit in theory, but none 
hesitate to violate in action. Thus, whifSt all acknowledged our universal fra- 
ternity, the spirit of society is avowed individualism, or rather antagonism. In 
the pursuit of happiness, each takes his own rivals, for their apparent interests 
clash with his: men seem to thirst for the Thracian waters, that turn the bowels 
to stone, and to pride in showing, each one how little he is affected by the wel- 
fare of the rest. Dut our efforts are vain, nature is too strong for us, we cannot 
see others wretched, and be perfectly happy ourselves; we wrap our cloaks 
around us, but tu the exclusion of that warmth which we have not vitality within 
us sufficient to supply. Happiness, like the living light of heaven, can only exist 
in its universal diflusion ; attempt to confine it, and it dies; it is only artificial 
when it can be imprisoned. As well might the celestial bodies depend each on 
its own resources for light and heat, instead of borrowing from and enriching each 
other, as men seek happiness in disunion. 

Not the great, but the vain and proud, look with contempt on the humble. Is 
their position an authorised or a wise one! Behold such a one in his hour of 
pride, looking on his fellows, as if he considered them made of an inferior earth. 
Ha, ha! he has fallen! he herds with the lowly now, and now how great is the 
change! He mocks at the feelings and manners he valued before, nor even his 
humble associates scorn them as he. 

Our hearts have repeated the sounds around us so long, that we mistake the 
echoes for their natural tones—we have wandered so long that our native language 
seems strange and foreign—we are travelling in a desert, have lost sight of our 
home, forgotten the path that leads to it, and have been so often deceived by pre- 
tenders, who have promised to point it out to us, that all who now proffer their 
guidance meet but contempt and suspicion, while we daily trust to and follow the 
beckoning and whispering spirits that decoy us to death. But as an angel of 
wrath drove us from the paradise that was our first inheritance, so an angel of 
love sual] conduct us home. It is love that must purify and redeem the world ; 
not sexual or individual love, but love universal, love and unbounded faith, both 
in our great parent and in each other. Love must be the electric bond of vitali 
ty of the social system, and it shall unite the little severed and parted atoms of 
humanity into a glowing and glorious whole. A germ of this principle is in each 
of our hearts, we have only to let it develope. It may seem to be extinguished, 
but like light that may be broken and reflected into a thousand hues, or seem lost 
or changed into darkness itself, it exists, though distorted, polluted, and apparent- 
ly extinct ; and the day shall come when it shall gather round, and clothe with 
its beams a sun that shall look on a world of bliss. The dark reign of power is 
past—we are the children of intellect, of light—the age of love, with ite warmth, 
1s to come. 

From what is the purest happiness derived? Is it from selfish aggrandisement 
or gratification, from sources intellectual or sensual?’ Examine the question, it 
is the one most important for men to consider. The purest happiness is derived 
from doing good! Greatness may exult in the possession of power. Ambition 
may achieve its design, and wreathe its mad brows with laurel. Avarice may 
manure its hopes with gold. Happiness is a plant too tender to root in the soil. 
Sensualism may revel im its natural delights ; intellect crown itself with its own 
rays. ‘There is more true joy in one throb of a benevolent heart, warmed with 
its self-approval, than was ever felt or bestowed by any of these. Sensvalist, 
Sybarite, Epicurean, know that this is the richest, purest, sweetest enjoyment it 
is in the power of your nature to bestow. Love is the star that the world has 
lost, but it shall again appear in the ascendant ; and selfism, the dominant planet 
of to-day, shall decline and wane, as the dark stone of attraction is said to lose its 
power in the pure light of the diamond ! 

Society is not at present an organised whole, there is no unity in it, no oneness 
of design ; each builds on his own foundation, and after his own manner, and 
disorder and waste are the result. It is with us as with our cities ; asthe pub! 
temples of devotion and imagination are crowded and hidden by lesser structures. 
so the noblest parts of our natures are stifled by the inferior. The delicate fancy, 


the Ariel of life, is overpowered by the exhalations and noise of commerce ; her | 
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wings are clogged, and her voice confounded ; and so great is the confusion of guardianship. Poor little Jacques, his patron was @ rough but akind one. The 
the social Babel, that the soft voice of our gentlest feelings can rarely be heard. sapling was deprived of the garden’s shelter, but it had found a protector in the 
We may toil and travel, but whilst we are only actuated by individual selfishness, | mighty oak. Jacques was a favourite, not only with his countrymen,but also with 
the world will be morally a wilderness still, and those who are best calculated to the English ; every part of the ship was free to him, and let the orders be what 
enrich and adorn it will suffer most, as the bravest and foremost soldiers in the | they 5 a jest and a smile from Jacques was sure to be a sufficient pass-word 
battle are the first to fall. But if the principle of antagonism be so injurious | for the English sentinel. Christophe Boyer was his constant companion ; but 
when manifested in the contention of individuals, surely 1t must be much more Jacques had another dear friend, who was one of the group I am describing. He 
so when it acts on a larger scale, when nations are the opponents. How many | was an old man, who was seated on the deck near Boyer’s feet, being thus shel- 
died miserably in the last war, who might have lived.to have been the happiness | tered by the bulwark from the wind ; and though he seldom spoke, his earnest 
of thousands of others. How many languished idly in captivity, whose energies | attention showed that he was deeply interested in the conversation. His long 
might have been wealth to the world! I select but afew individuals from anum- | white hair hung down his back, and his countenance was seared with furrows, 
ber who suffered on one unregarded, almost invisible, spot of the earth ; there are those scars of the weapon of time, but his old age was a healthy and strong one. 
a thousand places where woe had a more terrible reign; but, as the Spirit of His name was Regnier ; he and Jacques were natives of the same village. rhe 
War passed over the nations, and poured his vial among them, a drop fell here ; boy had been but a few months away from it when he fell into his captor's hands. 
and I hope, by tracing the-sufferings and histories of those on whom the plague The old man had left it in his boyhood, and never since returned ; and it wa li- 
alighted, to show that it is fearful, not only in the great, but in the minor and al- | ving bis youth over again to sit with the lad and hear him speak of his compa- 
most unnoticed effects, that it commits a million outrages that are unregarded, | nions, and the sports they had pursued in the very spots where he himself had 
and that no nation chronicles with the greater and more terrible events, that make wantoned as thoughtlessly half a centcry before. Sometimes the boy would 
history but a register of martyrdoms to pride and cupidity. The fire that ravaged | speak, witlrartless affection of those dearer friends who were bound by the ties of 
the countries zround us touched not our altars or hearths, but the heat of the | kindred to him, and then accusing recollections would rush on the veteran’s 
fiame reached even here; its red glare fell on our land, and I would that I had | heart, in the forms of those he had forsaken, years, long years ago ; a ray of the 
power, by these slight sketches, to perpetuate the effect. morning of life seemed to steal back upon him, and he woul’ inwardly deter- 
My readers must again yield themselves to the guidance of the narrator of | mine that should he ever regain his liberty, his first use of it should be to revisit 
these records, who, with his former companion, will descend with them to the | those deserted scenes, and endeavour to recompense for the neglect of youth by 
MADMAN’S WARD. the affection of age. Alas! how often our resolutions to amend and requite are 
It was situated in one of the lowest parts of the ship, and, as we descended ey too a tee eae from pate, and when we would return, the night 
through the decks and dark passages that led to it, I felt something of awe, if | 248 overtaken us, and the coor Is closed. YT 
not of fear, steal over my mind; and ere the confused sounds and voices that | There were two individuals in the group I am describing, of whom I must 
met my ear had partially prepared me for the scene I was to meet. I knew that | speak. The first, Vouillon, was a man of singular appearance. His counte- 
I had not come to gloat on the misery of, or lift ny head in conscious superiori- | hance was sallow and unhealthy, his figure lean to emaciation, and his general 
ty over those I was to behold: I knew that I should feel for them, that the sor- | appearance such as would lead to the idea that he was in an advanced stage of 
rows of their hearts would affect mine ; but there seemed sometning reprehen- | consumption. His glance was quick, and his motions showed a nervous, rest- 
sib e in even gratifying my curiosity, by beholding the degradation of others. | I | less energy, that might easily have been mistaken for the effects of disease. 
felt as if there were something cf profanity, of moral indecency, in intruding | But it was ratural to him ; weak as he appeared, that man possessed more 
where the spirit of man stood unconsciously exposed. There is something mys- | strength and activity than most athlectic and healthy men. And a huge blaek, 
terious in madness, something at once degrading and awful ; we behold a great | at that moment on the other side of the deck, knew it well. The negro was 
spirit blazing to ruin, the mind of man, earth's gigantic genius, overthrown—the | @ spy, whom we paid to betray the councils of his fellow-prisoners ; he had 
silver veil is rent from the features of humanity, and we find a hideous and dis- long been watching the group, he guessed the nature of their conversation, and 
torted countenance, where there should have been the face of a god; it is like longed to obtain certain knowledge, that he might clutch the price of his treach~ 
entering the forbidden and magic chamber to find but objects to terrify and dis- ery : but Vouillon was among them ; he had telt the severity of his vengeance be- 
st. | fore, and durst not approach them. Vouillon’s eye had fallen upon him two 
‘“‘ We use this place but as a temporary convenience, said the surgeon, as we ! or three times, and as often had he turned away confused and bafiled. Take 
reached the door. He opened it. The scene was wild and confused, and as it | care, Mons. Ebonie, your enemy Js an acute one ; he strikes without threaten- 
was badly lighted, it was some moments before I could clearly distinguish the ing, and he knows your design. ‘The last that I shall mention was a young man 
objects around me. At the farther end of the apartment sat the two keepers | of prepossessing appearance ; he had been a prisoner but a few weeks, and 
who had charge of the maniacs. There was asmall table before them, and on | had endured even that short captivity with great impatience. He was traversing 
it a lamp, and a pack of soiled cards, with which they had been amusing them- | uervously up and down the forecastle, stopping occasionally to address the elder 
selves. Some of the inmates were hurrying to and fro in apparently objectless | Boyer, to whom they all seemed to appeal, with grest earnestness of persuasion, 
but earnest and ceaseless haste ; others sat motionless on the deck, unoccupied | and then restlessly continuing his course. I inquired his name. Reynaul. I 
and unheeding, nor so much as raised their heads to notice us when we entered. | had heard that name before, but where or when I could not then remember. All 
Vacant apathy was expressed in the countenances of some, malignant sullen- | these, with the exception of the boy and the last-mentioned, were men who had 
ness in others ; and others bore an expression of childish mirth, but there was a | much influence with their fellow prisoners ; they possessed their confidence, 
distortion and hideous emptiness in it that made them more terrible to behold they had led them in many struggles that had been mace for freedom, and there 
than the rest. A figure passed suddenly before me, and for the moment monopo- | Was not one amoung them who could not have found a little band of followers 
lised my attention. He was decorated, or rather clothed, with a variew of flaunt- | ready to aid him in a similar enterprise. They were met in earnest colloquy, 
ing and many-coloured rags; and as he hurried up and down the apartment, he | COnversing as men converse when some great interest is at stake. You will 
waved a strip of red bunting over his head, with all the ecstasy of maniacal de- | easily guess the subject of their conversation. ' 
light, and shouted in senseless clamour. In his imagination he was a conqueror, | I had watched them for a few moments before my fixed attention was observ- 
and was calling on his companions to witness his glories. ed ; but no sooner was it noticed, than the party began slowly to disperse, and 
There was another, who moved in aless wild and more dignified manner, and | Ina few minutes Boyer and his brother were left alone, and little Jacques 
who often stopped the last in his career, and appeared to dispute his greatness. | Came running tow ards me. I saw the design of his errand ; it was to divert 
He hada strip of tinsel, probably the spoils of some old uniform, round his head, | My attention, and see if my suspicions were excited. T welcomed the boy, 
and his dress bore similar ornaments—he imagined himself a king. band, as we were already good friends, he soon succeeded in accomplishing the 
There was a third figure, whose appearance was wilder than that of either of | first part of his object. ‘* You seem very happy, Jacques,” said I. 
these. He was almost naked, and seated cross-legged on achest, which raised His countenance and manner instantly changed : he turned from me a mo- 
him above the others, and there, as he swayed his body to and fro, with a mono- | ment, and then turning towards me, his eyes brimming with tears, replied, “O, 
tonous and incessant motion, he ceased not to utter, in a dull and unvaried voice, | monsieur, j'ai une mere et une sceur ” / . 
words that I would all the world could have heard—they were ‘* Peace, home !” He then left me, and a few moment afterwards I saw him standing by the 
He imagined himself a priest. “* Peace home—Peace, home,” said the maniac ; | gangway. I would have given worlds to have recalled that unfortunate sentence, 
and seeing that he had attracted my attention, he repeated the words faster and | for | saw by his manner that his grief was of a nature more deep and abiding 
louder, with every variety of gesticulation and emphasis, and moved his body | than that of childhood usually is. How was I justified in having’ risked an ex- 
with greater violence and rapidity. pression calculated to wound another, and that one so helpless and young, but 
“Victory, victory,” said the warrior, waving his fancied banner over his | already str cken, a being! I will call him back, thought I, and endeavour to dis- 
head. pel the effect. I turned round with the intention of doing so, when | heard a sud- 
‘* Honour me,” said the king. den cry, and a splash alongside. The boy had disappeared from the gangway, 
How terrible it is to behold the human being, when the governing mind has | and in another instant I saw Christophe Boyer spring from the bulwark, where 
fled, leaving but the antic body for the animal life to galvanise and distort! [| he had sat hitherto, into the water. ‘Then followed the confusion, hurry, and 
heard a voice in that terrible panic, complain, ‘‘ What have I done to deserve | terrible interest that the ery ‘A man overboard” always awakens on shipboard. 
this terrible death, shut up with the mad?” it exclaimed. I turned and saw an | The tide was strong, and the water almost at the freezing point; but in a few 
emaciated figure on a mattrass near me. There it moaned its complaints unre- | minutes Boyer appeared at the gangway, bearing in his arms the boy for whose 
garded by the fellow beings around it, who,as they passed and repassed, would life he had risked his own, and who had either accidentally fallen, or (it was a 
not even turn to notice the poor sufferer, or occasionally glanced from him to the hard thought, but it occurred to me at the time,) had thrown himself overboard 
keepers, with a spiteful look of cunning, as if they wished for an opportunity of in a fit of childish desperation. You might have read the triumph of a noble 
wreaking their malicious mischief upon him. Suddenly, when no one was near | beart in the countenance of his preserver, and numerous were the praises and 
him, * They will murder me,” he exclaimed; and starting up wildly, he stretch- | thanks that he received, both from his countrymen and enemies. He was car- 
ed furth his skeleton arm towards the vacant place, that his imagination peopled | rying the boy towards the hatchway, when an officer, who had not witnessed the 
with forms of terror. ‘ Here they come,” he continued, ** they come, they come | transaction, suddenly appeared on deck, and misconstruing appearances, began 
for me,—that is he! I know him by the gash in his forehead. I struck him in | to upbraid him for an action for which, had he known the truth, he would have 
battle.” His eyes glared, there was a gurgling noise in his throat ; the surgeon | honoured him from his heart. ‘* Another damned attempt to escape !"’ said he ; 
went to him. ‘that fellow would not mind drowning the boy to effect his purpose. Let him 
A diminutive creature now ambled towards me. “ These men are all mad,” said | be kept entirely below.” 
he,seeking to whisper in my ear ; ‘these men are all mad, but don’t fear ; keep by A word is like a spark of fire ; it may fall to cheer a home or to fire a city! 
me ; ,I'll protect you. I am put here to take care of them, and so are those men, It was arash and unfortunate expression—the grain that turned the balance— 
but they are both rascals, and say Iam mad too. They try to keep me, but the spark to the ready train! Boyer answered not, though he understood what 
we'll go out of that door presently.” Poor wretch—had not all his sufferings | was said; but proceeded below, and it was not until he reached the lower deck 
taught him that that door was clused to him? “J'Il tell you something,” he | that the agony of his wounded feelings found vent ; then seating himself on @ 
continued, edging closer to me, and assuming a wilder manner. “ ‘This place is chest, and covering his face with his hands, * Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” he ex- 
hell—it is—we are all devils here. He on the chest is our king, deputy devil, | claimed,‘ je serai bient6t comme ces pauvres miserables que quelque fois nous en- 
and when his great master comes, he gives up his seat to him; and then he | tendons crier en bas.” : 
plays, and we dance. Ha, ha! he plays merry tunes, he does—all men dance Reynaul was beside him,and whispered him persuasively. Boyer put bis hand 
when the devil plays. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” And the wretch clapped his hands, | in his, and answered with an assent. His brother arrived a moment after, bear- 
and capered, and grinned, in maniacal ecstasy, laughing as only a maniac can | ing information that the mistake had been rectified. Christophe looked »earn- 
laugh. : estly at him, and told him in a few words that he had already consented to share 
The surgeon was still standing beside his patient, holding one of his hands. | in the enterprise which was on foot. ' 
“ He is go ng,” said he to me ; and, a few minutes after, he turned aside, gave ** Eh, bien!” said Raoul, pensively, laying his hand on his brother's shoulder, 
directions for the body to be immediately removed, and we left the ward ; the | and stooping to speak to him, “ Eh bien, nous partagerons ensemble.” 
mun who had offerec me his protection endeaveuring to accompany us until he Here my friend’s recital ceased, and I am compelled to trust to my own re- 
was repulsed by the keepers. sources for the remainder of this, and the whole of the next chapter. But I hope 
I can imagine the feelings with which the ancient heroes must have regained | that the accurate knowledge which I possess of the habits of the prisoners, and 
the light of day, after their visits to the realm of shades, and fancy that those | { the events I am about torelate, will enable me to supply the want of an actual 
experienced on regaining the deck, must have been somewhat similar. My heart | spectator. P 
was oppressed, my mind was troubled, and I felt as if a longer stay would have | The fortunate issue of the adventure related in the last chapter had induced 
reduced me to the condition of the unfortunate beings I had lef. It was not} many of the prisoners to make similar attempts during thé six months which 
until after some minutes of calm and solitary reflection that [ recovered my self- | intervened between that occurrence and the time of which [ am speaking. Few 
possession. I went upon the poop. It was winter, a severe winter: the deck | of these had sueceeded; but hope, the vitality of enterprise, was still unsub- 
had been cleared of the ice and snow, but icicles hung from every part of the dued. Let the reader now imagine himself on the lower deck of the ‘ Irresisti- 
scanty rigging, and the river, which was almost frozen over, was blocked by great | ble,” onthe night succeeding the day on which the events occurred which my 
masses of ice, that lay piled one on another like huge fleeces of wool, and exten- | friend has just related. It is almost dark, most of the prisoners have retired to 
ded from the shore to within a few yards of the ships, by which the dark current | rest, but there is a small party forward who, with a lamp before them, seem 
of the river, contracted now to a mere creek, trurried swiftly and silently. The | busily engaged in the:r game of dominos: it consists of those very men who 
hills on either side were of one monotonous white. All intercourse between the | were together on the forecastle this morning. The boy Is 4 short distance from 
ships and the shore had been suspended until a few days previous, as the frac- | them, and appears to be taking advantage of the light of the nearest mess to 
tures in the ice formed deep fissures or gulleys between the masses, and made it | continue the manufacture of a net on which he is at work. But watch him— 
dangerous to attempt to cross it: but a partial relaxation in the frost had opened | how he starts at every movement, and see what an acute glance he occasionally 
a passage by which the boats were enabled to pass. It was the custom to allow | throws towards the aftermost part of the ship. That negro has been hoveri 
a certain number of the prisoners to pass a few hours on deck every day : atthe } round forthe last half hour, but never did he near the boy, but the appoiat 
time of which | am speaking, there were some on the forecastle enjoying the | signal was given, and the party apprised of his approach. Let us examine 
privilege. ‘They were in close conversation, and seemed from their manner to | their position. They are so seated as nearly to conceal the foremost scuitle from 
have been in earnest consideration of some important matter, from which neither | the other parts of the deck; bat we can see that one of them is at this mo- 
the cold bleak winds, the strange scenery round them, nor the movements on | ment seated close to it, apparently watching the dark waters as they pass be- 
deck, could disturb them. I had been frequently on board—I knew them—and | neath. He seems motionless ; but approach nearer, and you will discover that 
as their histories are worth relating, I shall describe them, beginning with the | that hand which is raised to his breast moves with a slow but constant motion. 
most conspicuous figure. | I will tell you what he isdoing. With a small saw, made of the mainrpring of 
Christophe Boyer was a man whom J had often noticed before; I knew him. a watch, he is cutting the bars of his prison. low slowly he works, how st adi- 
He was taller than most of his countrymen, and perhaps conspicuous on that ac- | ly and how unwearyingly! But how apparently hopeless is his task. Can he 
count ; but, independent of that, there was a noble, generous expression in his | ever succeed? See—his hand shakes—his saw is broken—there is an end of his 
countenance, that never failed to make a favourable impression. He was | labour for the present. But had you been there at midnight, you might have 
much regarded by his fellow prisoners, who loved him for his goodness of heart, | seen a figure cautiously approaching that scuttle ; he stopped to listen, then 
and valued and esteemed him for his judgment, justice, and independent firmness stooped beneath the harnmocks, and rose close to it. It was V ovillon, who with 
of character. He was the umpire of their quarrels, the defender of the weak, } a new instrument, resumed his task. Behold him there : his form is almost hid- 
the redresser of the injured ; his decision was rarely murmured at, and never dis- | den by the shade of the bulwarks, his arms only intercept the dim light,and slowly 
puted; yet he owed his authority, not to the exertion of force, but to the influ- | but safely the work proceeds. Once or twice the restless movements of the 
ence of respect. He had lately been engaged in several unsuccessful attempts | sleepers by him, and the winds that sound like flapping-banners without, dis- 
that many of the prisorers had made to escape ; but their failure had in no de- | turb him and suspe nd his labour ; but he again proceeds, and the last baris se 
gree injured his reputation, as it was felt that he had acted rather in compliance | vered at last. ‘The massive grating hangs by only enough of its substance to 
with the wishes of others than from the dictates of his own judgment. He was} support its own we ight, and a child’s grm might wrench it off and let it drop into 

















| seated on the bulwarks: his brother Raoul, a man inferior in every respect, ex-| the river; for days, wee ks, months, has that labour been pursued, its progress has 


cept perhaps the heart's good qualities, was standing beside him, and between his | fed the prisoners’ hopes—on the one side of it was captivity, freedom on the other 
kuees stood a fair, flaxen-headed boy, whom he had taken under his especial '—and now the jealous obstruction is all but removed Vouillon stayed but te 
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Gill up the interstice made by the saw with a composition of rusk and bread,which 
he had ready prepared, and having gazed a moment on the whitened hills, 
and the dangerous field of ice over which he and his countrymen must travel 
to-morrow, and drawn one sigh, half of presentiment half of hope, he cautious- 
ly darkened the port again and retired. To-morrow the attempt is to be made. 
The severe weather, which has benumbed the vigilance of their jailors, has in- 
fused fresh hope into the hearts of the prisoners; and to-morrow those men are 
to encounter the perils of the rapid and freezing waters, the uncertain and dan- 
rous footing of the craggy and broken ice, the cold winds, the inclement wea- 
ther, the darkness of night, and the hands and country of enemies. All these 
will they dare for liberty’s sake, and who can wish for their failure, foes though 
they be! 


HOW TO DRAW THREE SORTS OF WINE FROM 
ONE CASK. 


One Sunday morning—we do not say one fine Sunday morning (though that 
is the right narrative style,) because we really have no recollection ds to the 
state of the weather on the morning in question ; nor does it matter one straw 
which way the wind blew on that occasion ; but that it was a Sunday morning is 
a most important fact, an innkeeper had sent all his household—wite, children, 
men-servants and maid-servants, to church. Not a human being was in the 
house save the said innkeeper himself, when two travellers entered, and called for 
2 bottle of wine. ‘To this call there was no answer. They then applied to the 
bell-rope ; still no answer. This was perplexing; they were losing time, and 
thus lost their patience: when it struck one of them that, peradventure, the 


*Yandlord might be in thecellar. He accordingly went to the head of the steps, | 


and roared most lustily. This time an answer was returned in somewhat of a 

aintive tone. ‘“ Confound you!” cried the traveller: ‘‘can’t you come up? 

hat the deuce are you about?” “ Drawing three sorts of wine out of one 
cask,” replied the plaintive voice. The rejoinder of the traveller was too pro- 
fane for repetition; when the plaintive voice implored him to descend, which, 
after some hesitation and execration, he did, and found the landlord before a huge 
cask of wine, his arms outstretched at their extremest length, and his two 
thumbs pressed convulsively’ against the cask. ‘Help! for Heaven's sake, 
help!” exclaimed Boniface. ‘* Why the deuce don’t you help yourself!”’ said 
the traveller; ‘* What can I do for you!” “Lend mea thumb!” cried the 
landlord. ‘ Lend you what?” “A thumb; or, if you're bigfisted, a finger may 
de. Stop the gap here which I’m holding with my right-hand thumb.” “ Any 
thing for a quiet life,” quoth the traveller, and complied. The innkeeper thus 
having his right hand at liberty, soon contrived to relieve his left-hand thumb, by 
pegging the hole in his cask, aud then sunk, well-nigh exhausted, on the nearest 
barrel. The traveller, not knowing what to make of all this, held his thumb and 
his peace for a few seconds ; when the second traveller, losing patience, coupled 
the landlord and his friend in one confounding compliment, and vociferated for 
wine. The former, now somewhat recovered, came to the relief of the first 
traveller, gave another peg to the cask, took a couple of bottles from the nearest 
bin, and led the way up stairs. Having mechanically placed the wine and glass- 
es before his guests, the tandlord, sighing deeply, brought himself to anchor ina 
corner of the room, with “a whiteness on his cheek apter than his tongue,” to 
tell his sorrow. 

‘Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so wo-begone, 
A Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night.” 

Tho travellers, restored to good hamour by the long-called-for wine, began to 
sympathise with the disconsolate-looking host, and invited him to partake. First, 
he refused ; but on the taunt that he, probably, was afraid of his own wine, he 
felt provoked to drink ; and his lips ouce moistened, his tongue came into play. 


Che Albion. 


A GERMAN SAUSAGE. 


One of the heaviest of heavy German soldiers had the duty of mounting guard 
at one of the ducal hunting-seats ; and, not to pesplex the poor fellow, one sin- 
gle notion, and no more, was rammed into his noddle,—namely, that he must 

resent arms to the duke, should his highness pass that way. He was then left to 
is cogitations, which we need hardly say, were of that class described by Dib- 
din in his song of ‘‘ The Jolly Young Waterman,” who, we are told, was 
“thinking of nothing atall.” ‘Tired of this transcendental monotony, the man 
had recourse to the universal German solace—his sausage and his schnapps. 
The better to enjoy these, he laid his firelock on the grass, and, lolling against a 
tree, discussed his creature-comfoits with due voracity. While thus engaged, he 
| saw an unpretending person approach, dressed in the common German hunting- 
dress,—a sort of green smock-frock, leathers, and continuations. ‘Good appe- 
tite to you,” said the new-cumer; ‘ what are you eating?” *‘* Guess !” gruffly 
answered the peasant-soldier. ‘Oh, perhaps Rothwurst?”’* said the duke (for 
the sportsman was no less a personage.) ‘No; something better than that!” 
“ Then I suppose it is Leberwurst ?”** No; something better than that !”’ Pro- 
bably Mettwurst?” “Yes. And now you know all about my sausage, pray who 
are you!” “ Guess!” sald the duke. “Oh, perhaps you're one of the duke's 
| pages?” “No; wrong ayy. than that.”” “* Then you may be one of his aid- 
de-camps in disguise?” ‘* No ; something better than that.” ‘ Perhaps you're 
the duke himself!” “ Yes.” “The teufel! just hold my sausage a moment,— 
for my orders are to present arms to you.” ‘The duke always related this anec- 
, dote with infinite glee. 
| ANOTHER COMP?.IMENT. 


A inark of respect, somewhat similar in absurdity, was perpetrated lately by 
| a person who really ought to have known better, as the old ladies say. The 

King of Hanover, on the way to one of his hunting-seats, had to pass through a 
| small town in which is a penitentiary for the improvement or punishment of the 
| felonry and other rascalry ir his dominions. ‘The governor of this institution, a 
| military officer, tastetully adorned the front with wreaths and garlands of various 
| hues and devices ; but over the doorway of the prison, and distinguishable from 


' 
| 


|all the other floral emblems, was the word “ Welcome!” in fantastically 


| woven letters, under which stood the gallant governor in * full fig,” as our Cha- 


| tham friends used to say, vainly wooing his august master to the tempting resi- 


dence, as his majesty rattled by at his usual royal rate of sixteen miles an hour, 
much to the wonderment of his heavy-moving subjects. 


DIDDLING A MINISTER OF STATE. 

One more story with reference to this part of the world while we are here, 
and then, gentle reader, we'll take you there. All who know any thing of Ger- 
many are aware that knitting is the eternal occupation of the womankind. Wher- 
ever they go they carry on this species of industry, which undoubtedly possesses 
the double merit of not only keeping their hands out of mischief, but also of em- 
ploying them to a purpose of practical utility. Whether or not the ‘“ general 
question” is materially affected by this one way or the other we do not, on the 
present occasion, at least, feel called upon to say. We war not with women; 
but we may just hint to the German feminines, when they plume themselves so 
much on the-r superior industry, and presume to pity the unoccupied hours of an 
Englisiwoman te whom knitting is unknown,—we would just hint, that the 
household virtues of a woman are to be more accurately estimated when you 
tave crossed her threshold, than by merely seeing her in a pleasure-garden, 
where 

“ Ladies lounge and knit. 
And dandies smoke and spit.” 
The inside of an English house—the Englishman’s fireside—in short, the un- 
translatable word comfort, of which cleanliness is the prime ingredient—these 





Tn reply to the commiserating inquiries of the two strangers, he unbosomed him- 
self of his sorrow in the following moving tale. 

“Gentlemen, you see before you the victim of the vilest rascality by which a | 
peor innkeeper was ever bamboozled, from the days of the first vintage even | 
until now. I hardly know how to state the case to you. But as you have in | 
part discovered it, by finding me in the cellar in the attitude of a bird or beast 
of prey nailed to a dog-kennel door, in evidence of the protecting care of the 
gamekeeper, I may as well relate the entire story. Listen, then, gentlemen ; 
hear how I[ have been gulled; and when I tell you that, into the bargain, I have 
hitherto been the wit of the whole parish, and that my wife is the one being of 
whom [I stand in fear, you may form some notion of the woful plight in which J 
find myself; it being clear enough that I shall be quizzed to death by my 


bear silent testimony to the presiding genius of Englishwomen in all that goes to 
constitute that other untranslatable English word home. ‘‘ However, to women!” 
say we, with Schilier, wherever they be ; but that Englishwomen are the very 
best, as well as the most beautiful women in the world, we take to be too plain 
a proposition to waste a word upan, so we will wind up the digression in the 
words of our national song, in which old England is thus apostrophised :-— 
‘* Blest isle, with matchless beauty crowned, 
And manly heartsto guard the fair !” 

To return: the story we were about to tell relates to a royal duchess, lately 
vice-queen of Hanover. Her roval Highness was one morning engaged in the 
above-mentioned occupation of knitting, when one of the ministers was announc- 





acighbours, and nearly quoited into the next world by my money-loving 
spouse.” 

“ Lookee, friend,” said the second traveller, “ if you don’t make shorter work 
of it, you'll be beat, first, by the parson—for his yarn will be over before yours, 


. —and, next, you'll be beat by your wife, who'll be down upon you befure you're 


ready with your defence. These two beatings you had better avoid, if possible, 
seeing that you are dead beat as it is. So toss another glass, and go on with 
your story ata tongue-gallop.” 

So admonished, the landlord filled, drank, and declaimed as follows :—-‘* Well, 
then, sir, to make a long story short,—about a month ago, a smart sort of a chap 
with ariding whip, riding-dress, and good old-fashioned silver spurs to his boots, 
strutted into my house, and inquired for a gentleman, who, as he said, had pro- 
mised to mect him here. I told him that noone had yet called, and, of course, 
T begged that he would wait a little. He did so, the more to my sorrow,—for 
Dve a notion [ shall have to wait a good deal before I catch a pleasing glimpse of 
the acquaintance then formed. He was a good-looking, off-hand, plausible fel- 
low, and made himself vastly agreeable to me, and would have done the same 
te my wife ; but, somehow or other, she, from the first gave him nothing but 
valgar smiles. By the by, 1 must do my vixen that justice, that let a man be 
as handsome as George IV., she'll tell at a glance if he is likely to prove an 
sly customer. Such seemed to be her opinion of my jockey-coated friend. 

owever, I liked the look of the lad, and fell into a long chat with him about 
eellerage, cooperage, and all that sort of business,—for he had been in the wine 


ed, whose name we need not give, but whose office corresponds to that of our 
chancellor of the exchequer. Wishing to say something particularly striking, 
his excellency, avowedly great in figures of arithmetic, tried his talents in figures 
of speech ; and amid a jumble of fine words, let out the foolish idea, that bless- 
ed must be the man, wovan or child, for whoin the stockings knitted by royal 
hands were destined. ‘The duchess, with her accustomed urbanity, asked the 
| minister how much he thought such stockings were worth a-pair. ‘Transported 
by momentary “‘thuzzy-muzzy,” the financier pronounced them cheap at a gui- 
nea a-pair. Her royal highness smiled, and changed the conversation to the 
usual nothings which make up talkee-talkee with two persons or personages, be- 
tween whom there is nothing in common. A few days after the minister, hav- 
ing forgotten his high-flown compliment, was reminded of it by receiving from 
her royal highness six pairs of stockings at his own valuation—namely, a guinea 
a-pair, to be paid to the treasurer of a sort of fancy-fair charity, in furtherance of 
which the royal duchess had gone to the trouble of stocking-knitting. His ex- 
cellency, seeing he was out-witted, took in his turn to knitting his brows, and 
paid the six guineas, saywg, or at least thinking, with Fox, ‘I would rather get 
my bread any way than by being chancellor of the exchequer,” if the office ex- 
poses me, like the guardship at Stade, to be royally-rigged. 

And now, dear reader, we'll be as good as our word with you ; we'll take you 
there, and a pretty far-off trip, too. We are goingto the East, and shall intro- 
duce you to the only instance of a Silent Woman we ever encountered, except- 
ing the well-known lady in the play. In the following narrative you will find a 





trade, and knewa thing or two,Ican tell you. Thus our intimacy became 
close in lessthan no time. He let me into many queer secrets in my line, and 
f had very few secrets from him. We were together from morning till night,— 
his time hanging heavy on his hands, by reason of that gentleman he expected 
mot coming nor sending, which used to make him sometimes angry, at other 
times mopy, but always thirsty, and thirsty ror the best wine in my cellar. So 
tmatters went on for nearly a month, when my wife, who writes a very pretty 
hand, and has a profitable notion of ciphering, made out a bill. and insisted on its 
being given to ny intimate friend. I presented it accordingly, telling him it was 
the custom of our house to pay weekly ; but at the same time begging him to 
regard the bill merely asa memorandum, and not to think of paying till he was 
ready to return home, or proceed further. He seemed struck all of a heap, not 
at my giving him his bill, but at his own thoughtlessness, in not having asked 
for it long vefore ; and thanked me very warmly for having reminded him of the 
fength of time he had lost in waiting for the gentleman whom he had come to 
meet. This was on Thursday last; and he said he might as well wait to the 
vend of the week, to give his friend a last chance. So it went on till yesterday 
evening, when as we sat together discoursing of the different ways of making 
teal champagne (which, I must say, he understood as well as here and there 
one,) he said to me, says he, drawing his chair c'ose to mine, and whispering 
very sofly, ‘I’m now going to tell you something which I never before told to 
mortal man. *Tis perhaps foolish of me to throw away information which is 
worth money, by teaching you that for nothing which you'd give untold gold to 
tearn from any body else. But when I take a fancy toa man,I don’t stick at 
trifles ; and if Thad not taken a fancy to you, I should not have stayed a month 
im your house, with no other company than your own. Listen, then. Would 
= like to learn how to draw three sorts of wine from one cask? You smile ! 
atural enough! You think me juking ; but I can tell you it's no joke, as you'll 
find.” And there he spoke the blessed truth. ‘To-morrow I'll let you into the 
secret. I fix to-murrow, because it’s Sunday ; and you can send your wife and 
servants to church, and we can go to work undisturbed.’ I jumped at the idea, 
and took care this morning to send all my two-legged cattle to the parson; and, 
faving made a clear house, accompanied my friend to the cellar with a heart full 
af hepe, and fluttering with expectation. * First and foremost,’ says he, ‘let us 
drink success to our enterprise.’ This we did; and if drinking could have se- 
cured success, we should not have failed, had the project been a railroad to the 
moon. At last he went to work. Taking a precious large gimlet, he bored a 
hole in my biggest cask, and clapped my right-hand thumb upon it; and in a 
twinkling did as much for my left hand; and then, cursing his own stupidity, 
said he had left his magic spigot up stairs, without which it would be useless to 
dere the third hole, andj d impossible to accomplish our purpose. For this 
spigot he went, leaving me where you found me, and where I might have stay- 
ed tillthe day of judgment, before his magic spigot would have made its ap- 
pearance.” 

The landlord here ceased, with a look that seemed to ask for sympathy ; but 
the travellers, being by this time at the bottom of the second bottie, were all for 
fen, end barst into a barbarous fit of laughter. The poor man’s better half re- 
Surning a the same moment from her devotions, they decamped, not wishing to 
see so rich a bit of farce deepen into a domestic tragedy. 

To impart the highest possible degree of interest to the above narrative, we 
thave to inform our readers that the facts are incontestible, and to be vouched for 
by as, we having been present, concealed in a corner of the cellar. The occur- 
rence took place in the (at that time) prince-bishopric of Hildesheim, now form- 
img part of the dominions of the King of Hanover. Being thus in the neigh- 
‘deurhvod of Brunswick, we cannot resist the temptation of narrating an anec- 
€ete of the late duke, and one of his quick-witted subjects. It is this :-— 


heroine who, from first to last, and under very trying circumstances, does not 
utter a single syllable. She is said by the narrator to have been a capital song- 
stress, but that is the only intimation given that she opened her pretty mouth at 
all. But we are especially superfluous in telling what the story itself tells far 
better than we can do ; so, without further prologue, we shall leave our peculiar 
“ faces and begin.” 


THE HISTORY OF AMMARAH. 


Abdallah ben Dj-afar, a wealthy inhabitant of the city of Medina, had a fe- 
male slave, a songstress, who was called Ammarah. He loved her passionately, 
and valued her far above any of his other slaves. On the occasion of his jour- 
ney to the Caliph Moawiyah, he took her with him ; and it happened that Yezid, 
son of the caliph, visited Abdallah, who presented Ammarah to him. When 
Yezid saw her and heard her sing, she fell into his soul ; and something which he 
could not conquer seized him on account of her, so that the respect for his fa- 
ther alone withheld him from betraying what passed within his breast. Not- 
withstanding his eager desire for the beautiful slave, he continued to hide his 
passion before men till Moawiyah died, and the caliphate thus became his own 
inheritance. Then he consulted with some inhabitants of Medina, and other 
persons in whom he had confidence, about her, and how it would be possible to 
obtain her. 

It was said to him, ‘“ The affairs of Abdallah ben Dj-afar cannot be treated 
lightly. You know how generally he is esteemed by persons of the court and 
by the people. You may not venture to use him with violence, and he will never 
setl Ammarah for any price. The only means for accomplishing your object is 
by attifice.” 

He said, “ Inquire out for me a man from Irack, possessing accomplishments, 
acuteness, and knowledge of the world.” 

They sought out such a one and brought him before the caliph. When Ye- 
zid had satistied himself as to his prudence, dexterity and skill, he said to him, 
“I have sent for thee on an affair which, if thou perform it to my satisfaction, 
will be productive of happiness to thee for ever, and will be to thee a hand npon 
which I will pour thy recompense, if it please the supreme Allah !” 

He then informed him of the matter, and the Irakee said, “ The will of Ab- 
dallah ben Dj-afar cannot be overcome unless by artifice, and no man would 
think it possible to obtain that which you mention. I, however, hope to compass 
it, but all power isin Allah! Provide me with money, that I may get every 
thing needful ” y 

And he purchased costly ornaments from Syria, and robes from Egypt, and 
merchandise for sale, and slaves, and beasts of burden, and sundry other things. 
Then he journeyed to Medina, and halted at the gate of Abdallah’s mansion, and 
took a house adjoining. Having done this, he asked for permission to visit Ab- 
dallah, saying, ‘‘ I ama man from Irak, I am come hither with merchandise, and I 
wish to have a house within thy honorable neighbourhood, and protection, until I 
shall have sold the goods which I have brought with me.” 

And Abdallah ordered his steward thus :—‘ Receive this man with honour, 
and give him all assistance in establishing his home.” 

When the [rakee had arranged his dwelling, he visited Abdallah, and became 
acquainted with him, and presented him with a swift she-mule, and with robes 
from Irak, and costly gifts. These he sent to him, and wrote to him thus :— 
“Oh, my lord, I am a merchant, and the bounty of Allah has been great to me! 
[ have sent to you some trifling presents, and certain robes and perfumes, and I 
have also sent to you a mule of gentle rein and easy seat. Accept her for your 














* Rothwurst, Leberwurst, and Mettwurst may be called the positive, comparative, and 
superlative degrees of the German sausage ; but whether good, better, best, or bad,worse, 


pe we leave to the decision of those to whom the thing is not every way an abomi- 
nation. , 
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travels. I ask this of you for the sake of your relationship to the Messenger of 
Heaven, upon whom may the blessing of Allah repose ! pray you to receive 
this present, and not to render me desperate by refusing it, a8 | hold myself in- 
debted to Allah for your love, and for the love of your people ; and my chief hope 
in my journey hither was that I might be favoured with your acquaintance and 
honoured with your intercourse.” 

And Abdallah gave orders that these presents should be accepted. He ther 
went to prayers, and on his return passed near the house of the Irakee, to 
whom he went and saluted him, and begged that- he might see him frequent- 
ly. He remarked his comeliness, elegance, and ability, and rejoiced that he 
had taken up his abode near to him. The Irakee continued to send to Ab- 
dailah daily presents of divers kinds, most likely to please him. And Ab- 
dallah said, “*‘ May Allah reward our guest ! e fills us with thankfulness, 
and we are unable to return his favours.” Thus he constantly increased his , 
gifts, till one day Abdallat: invited him to his house, and from among the slaves 
called forth Ammarah. When they were in full mirth at the banquet, and the 
Irakee heard the voice of Ammarah's song, he admired her with an increasing 
admiration, which Abdallah perceiving, said to him, ‘‘ Have you ever seen aay 
thing like Ammarah ?” = 
He answered, ‘‘ By Allah !. oh, my lord! I have never seen any thing like te 
her! You alone are worthy of her. In all the worldI do not think another 
slave exists of beauty and accomplishments such as hers !” 

Abdaliah said, ** What would you think her worth ?” 

The Irakee answered, ‘* She has no price, except the caliphate.” 
Abdallah returned, ‘ You say this only to flatter my love for her, and to ia- 
crease my joy.” ; 
The Irakee said, ‘‘ Oh, my lord! I do, indeed, delight in witnessing your joy, 
but I have spoken only the truth. I am no more than a simple merchant, and I 
heap dirhems upon dirhems merely for my gain; yet, if you will sell her to me 
for 10,000 dinars, I will assuredly take her.” 

Abdallah exclaimed, ‘‘'Ten thousand dinars !” 

The other repeated, ‘‘ Yes !” 

Abdallah said, * No slave is at present known of sucha price.” He then con- 
tinued, ‘* Well I will sell her to you for 10,000 dinars.” 

The Irakee replied, ‘‘ Then I take her.” 

Abdallah rejoined, ‘‘ She is yours.” 

The Irakee said, ‘Then the bargain is concluded ;” and he afterwards re- 
turned home. On the following morning, Abdallah had forgotten this agree- 
ment when the above sum was brought to him, and it was said to him, “ You 
have sold something to the Irakee for 10,000 dinars.” 

He then said, “ This is the price of Ammarah!” And he sent it back to the 
Irakee, and wrote to him thus :—‘ I did but jest with you. Could you not be- 
lieve that a man like me would never sell a slave like her?” 

The Irakee answered, ‘I am your slave ; but in a bargain, jest and earnest 
are alike.” 

Abdallah again sent to him saying, “‘ Be not so senseless. I know of no 
girl in the world worth the sam which you thus would squander. Had I 
myself purchased Ammarah of any one, then I would gladly grant her to you: 
but know that I was jesting, and that I will never sell her; no, not for the em- 
pire of ail the world, because of my regard for her, and of the place she holds im 
my heart!” ; 

The Irakee replied, “If you were jesting, I was not. I knew nothing of 
what was in your heart. The slave is mine: I have sent the price for her. She 
no longer belongs to you, and nothing shall prevent me from taking her.” Ab- 








| dallah still strongly refused to resign Ammarah. The Irakee then said, “TI have 


no evidence, but I shall make you swear at the tomb of the Prophet of Allah, 
upon whom may the blessing of heavemrepose ! and at the pulpit.” 

When Abdallah saw his fixed resolve, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, thou worst of all 
guests! Never hath travelled to us a traveller, or visited us a visitor, more sor- 
rowful than thou! Shall I swear? and let them say Abdallah behaved un- 
worthily to his guest, and treated him unjustly, and constrained him to make 
him swear? No, by Allah! Allan, whose name be glorified! knows that 
I give him a proof of my forbearance, and of the beauty of patience.” Here- 
upon he commanded his steward to receive the money, and to send Amma- 
rah with all her attendants, robes, and ornaments. And thus she was sent, 
and with her more than 3000 dinars ; Abdallah saying, *‘ Let this be a recom- 
pense from her and from me, for thy presents to us, and Allah is the helper in 
whom I trust.” 

The Irakee then took the slave and departed with her, and when they had 
quitted the city, he said to her, “Oh, Ammarah! I shall never be thy lord; 
and one like me will never purchase a slave for 10,000 dinars : neither am I he 
who would approach the nephew of the Envoy of Allah, upon whom may the 
blessings of heaven repose ! and deprive him of that which is most dear to man 
for my own use. No; I ama messenger from Yezid ben Moawiyah. Thou art 
his, and I was sent to seek thee. Then continue veiled before me; and if the 
Evil One should enter me concerning thee, and if my soul should be inclined to 
wards thee, do thou reject me.” 

Then he journeyed on till he reached Damascus, when he met the inhabitants 
bearing thé coffin of Yezid, whose son Moawiyah ben Yezid had succeeded him. 
The Irakee waited for some days, when he asked permission to appear before the 
caliph, to whom he related the history as it had bappened. Now it is recorded 
that none of the Benu Ommayah were equal to Moawiyah ben Yezid in nobleness 
and rigid piety. When he had heard the narration of the Irakee, he said to him, 
‘She is thine, with all which Abdallah gave as her property ; but depart instant- 
ly, and Jet me hear no word of this history throughout all Syria.” 

Then the Irakee departed, and he said to Ammarah, “ Thou wilt remember 
that I told thee on our leaving Medina, that thou wert the slave of Yezid; now 
he is dead, thou art mine ; and I call Allah to witness that thou shalt again be- 
long to Abdallah ben Dj-afar, and that I will restore thee to him. Therefore 
continue veiled before me.” 

Then he returned with her to Medina, where he halted near the mansion of 
Abdailah; and a servant came to Abdallah, and said to him, ‘ The Irakee, your 
guest, who treated you so ill, has again taken up his abode near our house ; may 
Allah not welcome him !” 

Abdallah said, ‘‘ Well, assist the man in establishing his residence, and re- 
ceive him with becoming honour.” 

When the Irakee had settled his house, he sent to Abdallah the following 
message :—‘‘ I] amyour slave. May I request of you only a short audience, in 
which to inform you of ¢omething I have done.”’ Abdallah granted the audience ; 
and when the Irakee entered he welcomed him, and begged himto approach. The 
Irakee then related the entire history to the end, and in conclusion said, 
« Now, by Allah, I return her to you without ever iaving seen her face, or laid 
my hand upon her. She is yours, and restored to you; and the supreme Allah 
be my witness that I have never beheld her countenance, except in your pre- 
sence.” 

Then he sent for her, and she came, and with her all that he had reeeived from 
Abdallah. And when Ammarah saw Abdallah she swooned away, and Abdallah 
folded herto his breast. The Irakee turned aside, and the people of the house 
exclaimed, ‘* Ammarah !” 

Then Abdallah began te say, while tears gushed down his cheeks, “ Do I 
dream, or is this really she?” i 

The Irakee said, ‘1 am your slave. She is restored to you for your havin 
preferred the fulfilment of your promise and patience, and for having submitt 
to rigorous justice.” 

Abdallah said, ‘Praise be to Allah! Great Allah! thou knowest that 
I had resigned her, and that I gave the preference to faithfully performing my 
promise, and humbled myself before thy decree ; but thou, in thy bounty, hast 
restored her to me. Thine be the praise!” Then he added, “ O brother Irakee ! 
no man on earth has greater kindness than thou. May the supreme Allah re- 
ward thee !” 

The Irakee remained there for many days. Then Abdallah sold flocks, which 
he possessed, for 13,000 dinars, and said to his steward, ‘‘ Take this sum to the 
Trakee, and ask of him that he pardon me; telling him, that if I could give him 
all that I heve, I should still consider him deserving of more.” 

Thus the Irakee departed, covered with rewards, and honour, and praise. 


a 


THE DRAMA—MR. BUNN’S VOLUMES. 


The Stage, both before and behind the Curtain. By Alfred Bunn, late Lessee 
of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and Covent Garden. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1840. Bentley. 

We have only seen a portion of this work, and will not, therefore, offer any 
opinion upon it. We may just notice that there is plenty of personality ; and 
that the views, both connected with the stage and the individuals who are victi- 
mised, are such as were to be expected from the relations which the writer has 
borne towards them. The prologue is a sketch of himself; and before we al- 
| to what he thinks of others, we may as well shew what he thinks of him- 
self. 

“Tn reply (says he) to the ‘great deal that has been said about, and indeed 
against, Mr. Bunn since he has become a London manager,’ Mr. Bunn takes the 
liberty of speaking at last for himself. Vituperation is the fate of all public men, 
and one who has been so much and so long before the public as myeelf, must or 
ought to have been prepared for a given quantum—it is the more than sufficit 
that I find fault with. I have been aimed at by too many shafts to escape, and 
though brought down at last, the marksmen will find they have ‘scotched, not 
killed’ their prey. ‘The tremendous quantity of down-right falsehoods that have 
heen put into circulation respecting so humble an individual have induced many 
people to believe, until they saw the animal, that it must be one with two snouts’ 
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and at least half-a-dozen tails. I have endeavoured to console myself at times 
with the bit of comfort the French poet has prescribed, when he says— 
‘Quand on a perdu tous ses ennemis, 
On a perdu tous ses charmes ;’ 

and to feel convinced that unless I possessed some extraordinary qualifications, I 
should never have provoked such extraordinary hostility. I have, however, felt 
the one without finding out the other.” | 

From so modest an estimate of self, we pass to Mr. Bunn’s estimate of the | 
profession over which he has notoriously presided for several years : | 

“ Her majesty's dominions do not contain a funnier set of people than actors, | 
a great portion of whom are styled, by courtesy, her majesty’s servants. Their | 
avocation, to be sure, is drollery, and if it were confined to its proper place—the 
stage—we should have no cause of complaint; but that is the very last place 
where they seek to be amusing. If a man who has dealings with them will but 
call into his aid a sufficient degree of philosophy (of course he will stand in need 
of more than an ordinary quantity,) be will find them the most diverting set of 
creatures in existence ; and when he has exhausted all the patience at his com- 
mand, he will find them something else. ‘Taken as a body and standing apart, 
as they do, from the rest of the community, they must be judged by rules of 
their own creation to be understood ; but if examined upon the princip‘es that | 
regulate society at large, they are altogether unintelligible. They are the most | 
obsequious, and yet the most independent set of people upon earth ; their very 
vitality is based upon ‘ the weakest of all weakness—vanity ;’ almost every sen- 
timent put in their mouths is at variance with every action of their lives—tneir 
whole existence is an anomaly. ‘The feverish state of excitement upon which 
their fortunes depend, is a perpetual drawback to any exercise of the judgment 
they are supposed to possess. Their occupations bring them for ever before a 
tribunal whose opinion, being decisive for the moment, induces them to mistake 
temporary approbation, for permanent respect, without once referring to circum- | 
stances. ‘They virtually serve two masters—their employer behind the curtain, 
and the spectator before it: but upon the established principle of not being in 
reality able to serve both at one time, they select, in all cases of emergency, the | 
one they deem the most powerful—vor populi is with them vox Dei. ‘hat inys- 
terious line of light across the stage (yclept in theatrical phraseology the float) 
through whose rays such a false colouring is for the most part given, appears to | 
them to establish a stronghold of their own, which may set at defiance any other 
upon earth. ‘The framer of vur language must have had a performer in his eye 
when he compiled the word—sertr ! for performers never think of any thing else. 
Compliant beyond measure when seeking engagements, insolent in the extreme 
when they have once obtained them, and in the exercise of the duties belonging 
to them they verify the line of Churchill at every turn, 

‘ There is no tyrant like a player-king,’ 

The dramatic literature of the country, for any neglect of which a manager is at 
all times unceremoniously velaloured, lies entirely at their merey—the feelings 
of an author are solely dependent upon their disposition—the welfare of the thea- 
tre they are bound to is balanced upon their pleasure. In all this self is the 
mighty ruler—self, the predominant feature. An actor, who from his peculiar 
position has the power, will sometimes bind down his employer by an article of 
engagement, that renders the very opening of the doors almost a personal favour 
on his part. If you fulfil such article, you injure the profession at large, and 
every other inember of it ; if you do not, you injure him—at all events in his 
own opinion. Clamorous asa hungry dog until you place him favourably and 
perpetually before the public, the moment you do so, le complains of being over- 
worked. Examine well’an actor standing at the wings previous to his going on 
the stage, and then the moment he isonit ; examine himon his own quarter-deck, 
the green-room, and then examine him in the Freemason’s Hall, at his annual 
fund dinner, and you will need no further comment. He will upbraid in unmea- 
sured terms, for some imaginary undervaluation of his sublime qualities, the very 
people before whom he is found in five minutes afterwards bowing with profound 
humility ; and he will turn up his nose behind the scenes at a gentleman whom 
over the festive board he will most respectfully solicit for a contribution to his 


favourite, his only charity ! 


ENGAGING FRENCH ACTRESSES. 
Has any man a propensity for managing a French company? for, after the | 
present desertation upon hanging, I know nothing else so nearly allied to a state 
of suspension. Dangling in the air is no doubt bad enough, but dangling atter | 
the heels of a French actress is very little better. Their professional expecta- 
tions being chiefly based upon gallantry, their lives are passed in a routine of de- 
mands and concessions. The names of Cartou, Gaussin, Arnould, Fel, Defresne, | 
aud a long list of others, might be added to one equally long of modern date, and | 
brought to bear in testimony of my assertion. If not already launched into her 
full career, the little butterfly is guarded by a mother or a duenna, superintending | 
the developement of her charms ; if it hath been winged, it isushered in by some 
guardian angel of the masculine gender, and with these respective dragons of | 
the Hesperides has the director of a French theatre to contend. The contest | 
with the beauties themselves is quite formidable enough ; for the exaction of so | 
much courtesy, which their exaction of so many professional privileges renders | 
it difficult to pay, neutralizes every effort to preserve harmony. If a French ac- | 
tress be allotted a character she does not like, or if the one she does like be given 
to another, the manager 1s waited upon by some noble admirer, to point out the | 
injustice inflicted upon the object of his admiration, who generally ends his com- 
plaint, in case of its being redressed, with a promise to support the theatre—- | 





} 





which promise he makes a point of breaking. If the fair actress be given a dress | 
which, in the eyes of her worshipper, does not set off the charms he worships to | 
the fullest advantage, the manager stands a chance of having a bullet lodged in 
his thigh, or a small sword run through his thorax. If the lady, from not possess- 
ing the talent she imagines, or even if she does possess it, from not being as | 
amenable as might be wished, be *‘ shelved,” the manager is either favoured with | 
a visit from some proprietor of, or writer in, a journal, or with the perusal of | 
some article in the same, pointing out the lcss the public sustains by the non-em- | 
ployment of so fascinating a performer, of whose talents, but for such paragraph, | 
the publi¢ would never have heard at all. It is impossible almost for a French- | 
man, certainly for an Englishman, to be a match for a French actress, who is a | 
perfect mistress of coquetteric, and has had the principles of finesse instilled into | 
her mind from the earliest dawn of comprehension. ‘The most perfect manage- 
rial adept [ ever met is my friend Monsieur Véron, who, at the time he was di- 
recteur of the Académie Royale de Musique at Paris, visited this country for the 
purpose of engaging Les Demoiselles Elssler. He gave thém a sj lendid dinner | 
at the Clarendon, and when the dessert was put upon the table, the centre piece | 
was a large salve: of bijowferie for each of them to select one trinket from, of a | 
given value, in addition to the theatrical engagement he offeredthem. It was | 
not only an elegant but a very politic mode of arranging business ; for while they | 
would have otherwise been disputing half the time upon a question of a few hun- 
dred francs, a bauble, of not half the value, decided it at once. I shall not easi- 
ly forget Véron’s astonishment at the bill for this dinner; not at its general 
amount, which, considering the splendour of the “spread” for sixteen of us, | 
was very reasonable, (being under £40) but at an item of £8 8s. for soup! He | 
could not understand that the usual extraordinary charge of half a guinea a | 
head, when turtle is put on the table, was any thing short of imposition, averring, | 
with an ambiguous smile, that £8 8s. would nearly purchase all the soup in Paris. 

But Véron knew his people ; for many things may be done witha foreign ac- | 
tress, if you commence operations with a dinner, and end them with a diamond.* | 
In these general remarks, however, not the slightest impolite allusion to Made- | 
morselle Elssiler or her sister is intended, for Ihave invariably found her tractable 
and obliging ; but in the main, these performers are unmanageable. They will | 
frequently be more than an hour behind their time at rehearsal, a great rudeness | 
in itself, but they will be still more rude if they find the rehearsal has proceeded | 
without them, or has been dismissed in consequence of their absence. The pro- | 
a of business is frequeutly retarded, while that morning companion of the | 
dressing-room, a basin of bouillon, is undergoing demolitiun ; and is as frequent- | 
ly interrupted by the intrusion of admiring visiters dans les coulisses. In that | 
they are altogether ungovernable ; for what with the demands of payments and | 
perquisites, billets and boxes, dresses and dressing-rooms, beaux and their bully- 
ings, impudence and intrigue, and all the consequerces of non-compliance, a ma- 
nager’s life is harassed without achievement, while they have their way at last ; 
verifying the ancient couplet, 

“ For what they will, they will—you may depend on’t, 
And what they won't, they won‘t—and there's an end on’t.” 


MADAME MALIBRAN. 

However troublesome and tedious the progress of recovery from so sudden an 
attack on a frame by no means so thin and genteel as it was wont to be, the de- 
lay it occasioned in the production of the new opera for Madame Malibran was a 
much more important affair. Icould not entrust that production to any other 
(and above all to another “ learned friend,” Mr. Cooper, then the stage mane- 
ger,) because, as author and manager, the entire preparation had devolved upon 
me, and it would have taken me more time, even had Py condition admitted of it 
to heve instilled my crude notions into the noddle of another, than it did in the 
first instance to devise them. It should be borne in mind that Madame Malibran 
could not remain in England beyond a given time, and that if even she could, 
the London season was waning fast apace. There were but two characters, La Son- 
nambula and Fidelio, in which she was prepared; and although their attraction 
was but slightly abated, every repetition of either tended to abate it the more. It 
would have been no difficult task to have proved “special damages,” as will be 
presently shown ; and if I had been only thinking, as Mr. Serjeant Talfourd ob- 


* Veron seemed also to have studied the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ 
“ Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 





y pretenc rite. ] ht, by Malibran’s electrifying execu- | }. : . 
now pretend to write. Our faculty of thought, by Malibran’s ¢ ying | dience, and had strength to repeat the charm, with the finale to the Maid of Ar- 





More than quick words, do move a woman’s mind '” 
Act iii. Scene 1. , 


THe AVbtont. 


served, “of pounds, shillings, and pence,” assuredly I should have gone for them 
—but I was only thinking how soon I couldget/ om the Drury Lane stage. I 


| went there upon crutches to attend the last six rehearsals of the Maid of Artois, 


which was eventually represented on the 26th May. The effect produced by . 
Madame Malibraa upon the town in the character of Isoline made amends for | 
every indignity, and for every pang, that had been endured. ‘tak 
ith those inflated people, who are in the habit of decrying everything which | 
is not their own, it were waste of words to argue; and with persons of compe- 


‘tent judgment, acknowledged science, and refined taste, argument Is unnecessa- 


ry : it will be therefore only reminding them of what they know already, in say- 
ing that this opera contains some of the most exquisite passages of modern com- 
position, and fully confirmed the impression Mr. Balfe’s genius had created by 
the previous production of the Siege of Rochelle. 1 will not trust myself to 
say what I think of its matchless execution by Madame Malibran, but prefer the 
opinions of a writer who may be supposed to be less prejudiced, is a better judge 
though not a more zealous admirer, and has a highly cultivated * mind for mu- 
sic.” The following, amongst other remarks, appeared in the ‘ Morning Post of 
May 28, 1836, (the morning following the first performance,) and are entitled to 
attention, as conveying a critical, however enthusiastic, encomium on this gified | 
child of music : | 
“The first act is in Paris. The opening scene discovers a view of the Boule- 
vard at tne end of the last century. The illuminated mansion of the Marquis in 
the distance, the fountains and basin, and the whole stage laid out with intersect- 


| ing trees, had a very pretty effect. Male and female citizens, soldiers, &e., are | 
| discoveredscarousing. The chorus, ‘ Drink, boys, drink,’ is spirited, and intro- 


duces a cavatina of Sans Regret, ‘ What in this World can sadden,’ which was 
cleverly sung by Giubelei. The Marquis enters during the festival, and sings a 
flowing melody, ‘The Rosy hours.’ It was given by Phillips in a chaste and | 
expressive manner, but does not call for any particular remarks. Jules de Mon- | 
tangon then appears. He is careworn, and exhausted with fatigue. His tale is 

one of blighted affection. He sceks a maiden whom he has fondly loved, and by | 
whom he thought he had been beloved. She had left him, and the place of her , 
birth, and, as he supposes, to live with the Marquis. Broken-hearted as heis, he | 
resolves to save her from further depravity by a last effort to obtain an interview, 

and persuade her to leave the protection of the man whom Jules thinks is her se- 

ducer. Resting for a moment in the Boulevards, he is accosted by Sans Regret, | 
who, by proffer of assistance, enlists hin unwittingly in the army. The duet be- 

tween Templeton and Giubelei in this scene is well designed and developed. 

The former has some delicious plrases, and he made the most of them. The | 
concerted piece succeeding this, in which Jules, as a recruit, is carried off by | 
force, is extremely bold and fanciful. The chorus, ‘ Come follow with us,’ 1s 

particularly effective, and was repeated a second time. Previous to the seizure | 
of Jules, he learns from Coralie, whom he accidently meets, that his mistress is 
virtuous and faithful, and that she has been seized by violence, and conveyed tu 
the Marquis’s palace. It is agreed that he shall see his love at night. The next 
scene is an apartment in the Marquis’s palace, in which he avows his passion for | 
Isoline, and uis determination to crush his rival, who the sergeant in‘orms him is | 
in his power asa refractory soldier, having refused to obey the orders of the ser- | 
vice into which he had been inveigled. The last scene of the first act then iakes , 


“949 
of solitude and desolation. Jules, the lover, wounded by the sentinel in his 
flight, is seen reclining on the ground in a state of insensibility ; Isoline wateh- 
ing every returning sigh of animation, giving to him the last drop of water to 
his wound, and then bursting forth into a paroxysm of exultation that 
‘ The light is in his eye again, the beating at his heart.” 
It is at the peril of her own life, however, she has saved her lover—the parched 
thirst, the plague of the desert, is upon her. One drop of water would save her. 
Jules extends the flask—alas! its contents had been emptied for him. Madness 
is upon her, and yet is she conscious that the man for whom she has sacrificed 
herself, is hanging over her. She only desires to clasp his hand—she breathes 


only for him—and as nature sinks within her, her last prayer is for him alone, — 


whom in life she had lived for. She faints: but the Maid of Artois is not desti- 
ned thus to perish. Her constancy is to be rewarded. A military march is 
heard, succour arrives, and the Marquis, who is on his way to Cayenne over the 
deserts, enters, accompanied by a numerous suite. Isoline recovers her conscious- 
ness, che is relieved, and the reproaches of Jules, on recognising in the governor 
his former persecutor, are changed into blessings when the latter avows his faults 
and ainends them by bestowing a free pardon on his rival. The opera thus ter- 
minates happily. 

‘It would be useless for us to enter at any length into the matchless display of 
Malibran. Every lover of music and of the drama, will unquestionably behold 
her inthe Maid of Artois. We cannot say she reserved herself for the end, for 
she was transcendantly grand throughout; but she gave the finale, ‘The rapture 
dwelling,’ with inexhaustible fire and energy, and the furore of the audience was 
at its height. Three octaves did Malibran call into 1equisition in this masterpiece 


of execution, reaching E in alt, and making a prolonged shake, if we mistake net, 


on B flat in alt. It was, in sooth, a wondrous burst, and it was cruel todemand it 
a second time. 

“The curtain however drew up, and she again went through what would on the 
score appear an almost incred:ble task. A storm of cheering summoned her 
after the act-drop fel!, and Templeton led her forward, when the waving of hats, 
handkerchiefs, &c. could not be exceeded even at I] ascala.” 

If to have been the humble medium of introducing to the public an entertain- 
ment of so delighfful a nature, of bringing before them, in all the splendour of 
her unrivalled power, such an extraurdinary creature as this artiste, be the proud- 
est and the brightest recollection of far departed years of memory, during a long 
theatrical career, the knowledge that the Maid of Artois was the first and unhap- 
pily the /ast original character portrayed by the enchantress on this stage, and 
the last character she performed on any stage, presents a sorrowful contrast. 
Every chord of the heart vibrates, by any recurrence to the slightest associa- 
tions of this charming actress with the character in which she so fascinated her 
beholders. 

It may be, therefore, an acceptable diversion from the painful details which we 
shall have to enter upon, to record a humorous incident which led to the thrilling, 
the more than brilliant, the not-to-be-furgotten execution, by Madame Malibran 
of the finale to this opera. I had occasion, during its last rehearsal but one, to 
express myself in strong terms at her leaving the stage for more than an hour 
and a half, to go and gain £25 ata morning concert. Neither the concerted pie- 
ces of music, nor the situations of the drama in which she was involved, could 


place inthe grand saloon of the palace. Isoline (the Maidof Artois) is dis- | possibly be proceeded with, and the great stake we were then cuntending for was 
covered in a swoon, surrounded by attendants. They chant a low mournful cry of | likely to be placed in jeopardy by an unwerthy grasp at a few pounds, to the pre- 


distress, and as Isoline wakes to consciousness, she begins the recitative of the 
long and difficult scena, ‘ The Heart that once has fondly teem'd.’ 

“The reception of Madame Malibran, as may be “supposed, was very great, 
and her presence was felt to be a decided impetus to the interest. She left lit- | 
tle time for comment on her appropriate costume. The masterly light and shade | 
in her singing of the recitative, her intense and refined expression, and the no- | 
vel and musician-like graces and ornaments which she introduced in the succeed- | 
ing passages, brought down a torrent of approbation. Her clear and powerful 
voice, her wonderful skill in executing roulades, chromatic phrases, and shakes, | 
the richness and volume of her contralto notes, and the precision, brilliancy, and 
variety of her cadences, defy all description, and set at nought all criticism. To 
hear her in this scena sing the phrase, ‘ I'd dash the bauble down,’ is of itself a | 
memorable point of recollection. The intimation*and whirlwind of notes on the | 
word dash, for grandeur of purpose and dignity of musical sentiment, were ne- 
ver surpassed in musical or histrionic effect. Thi8 alone would have stamped | 
her as a woman of extraordinary genius. Of the composition itself we cannot | 


tion was taken from us, and in that respect we were only in the same position asthe | 


whole audience, for her astounding compass left them the only choice of cheer- | 
ing vehemently. A duet succeeded this scena between Isoline and the Mar- | 
quis, ‘O leave me not thus lonely.” He induces her to consent to be his, on the | 


condition that Jules be saved from the consequences of his resistance to the mi- 
litary authority. Phillips and Malibran sang it, of course, like consummate ar- 
tists. A ballad, ‘Yon moon o’er the Mountains,’ follows by Isoline, which is 
charmingly written. The interview between her and Jules then takes place, and 
was acted by Malibran with that giving up of her whole soul to the actual situa- 
tion, which so peculiarly characterizes her. The plaintive and tender tones of 
her speaking voice, and the fascinating naivelé with which she proves to Jules 
her innocence and affection for him, made their way to the sympathies of her au- 
ditory. The finale then ensues. It is decidedly the best music inthis act. It 


| judice of atheatre paying her nightly five times as much. She knew she had 


done wrong, and she atoned for it by her genius, while her pride would not have 
permitted her todo so. She had borne along the two first acts on the first 
night of performance in such a flood of triumph, that she was bent, by some 
almost superhuman effort, to continue its glory to the final fall of the curtain. 
I went into her dressing-room previous to the commencement of the third act, to 
ask how sne felt, and she replied, ‘* Very tired, but” (and here her eye of fire 
suddenly lighted up) ‘* you angry devil, if you will contrive to get mea pint of 
porter in the desert scene, you shall have an encore to your finale.” Had I been 
dealing with any other performer, I should perhaps have hesitated ia complying 
with a request that might have been dangerous in its application at the moment ; 
but to check her powers was to annihilate them. I therefore arranged that, be- 
hind the pile of drifted sand on which she falls in a state of exhaustion, towards 


| the close of the desert scene, a small aperture should be made in the stage ; and 


it is a fact that underneath the stage through that aperture, a pewter pint of 
porter was conveyed to the parched lips of this rare child of song, which sore- 
vived her, after the terrible exertion the scene led to, that she electrified the au- 


tois. The novelty of the circumstance so tickled her fancy, and the draught it- 
self was so extremely refreshing, that it was arranged, during the subsequent 
run of the opera, for the negro slave, atthe head of the governor’s procession, 
| te have in the gourd suspended to his neck the same quantity of the same beve- 

rage, to be applied to her lips, on his first beholding the apparently dying 
Tsoline. 


siesta 
A BULLOCK IN TROUBLE. 

| Pappy Donanoo ano THE Devit..—The parish of Lambeth, it is well known, 
| is not the most cleanly and best paved in Loudon. The drainage is bad, and im 
wet weather, in many streets, pedestrians must be content to wade aokle-deep 


| through the mud. Some efforts have recently been made to remedy this, and 


; ; ; ‘ f i 
begins with a fine trio, quite a gem in its way, partaking much of the character of | it was for this purpose that a sewer was opened in a little street_renning from 


a round, if not a perfect one, between Isoline, Jules, and the Marquis. The 
latter, who has overheard the lovers speak of their intended flight, 
rushes upon Jules, but is disarmed, and falls seemingly mortally 
wounded. The soldiers, attendants, &c., all come in, and the conflicting 
emotions of the various parties are powerfully depicted. Here Malibran 
makes a tremendous hit in the magnificent exclamatiun when she seizes | 
from the breast uf the Marquis the paper of the enlistment of Jules. Her tri- 
umphantcry that she had got the evidence in her possession, and her wild ener- 


the York-road to the New-cut, and which, it appears, was not sufficiently guard- 
ed at night, inasmuch as a particularly rampant little Welch bullock, telong- 
ing toa butcher inthe * Cut,” contiived to get into the sewer by means of 
the said opening. The short-horned anivnal, it seemed, did not delight in the 
salubrious atmosphere of the slaughter-house, and therefore determined upon 
taking an evening stroll, toenjoy a Intle * moonlight and sentiment” among the 
back settlements of the ‘* Cut.” To this end he broke out of the place he was 
confined in and strolled on, omitting to keep a good look-out ahead, until he 


gy in tearing the document to pieces, caused a considerable sensation, which was | found himself at the bottom of the sewer. As ‘Tom Moore would say.— 


however still further increased by her desperate struggles te hinder the separa- 
tion from Jules. ‘There was a fearful reality in her exertions, which proved the 
utter self-abandonment of the actress to the delusion of the scene. In the midst 
of this she has to sing, and does sing, some complex music to wind up the act. 
The curtain fell amidst overwhelming applause, and Malibran was unanimously 
called for. 

“The secord act occurs in Guiana, in the interior of the fort of Sinamari. Sol- 
diers, Indians, and convicts are mingled together. An animated chorus is sung, 
which is well conceived and written, the European and Indian music being blen- 
ded together with much tact and judgment. Synnelet, the master of the works, 
has a very fine air, ‘ Was there ever such a set,’ capitally done by E. Seguin, 
who, by the way, made a great deal of a trifling part, which shows the capabilities 
of Balfe for buffo writing. There is a strong vein of original humour pervading 
this composition, which inspired regret that 1t was the only song of that class in 


The bullock, whose look 

Was in heaven that minute, 
Never saw the hole, 

But tumbled headlong in it. 

The animal found himself in queer quarters below, but, like the Yankees, he 
determined to ‘go ahcad.”’ On he went, snorting and lowing, anything but 
| pleased with the ‘mess’ he had got into, until he arrived uncer the premises 

of Mr. Haywood, a floor-cloth-manufacturer in the Westminster-bridge-read, 
| where he met with some obstruction that arrested his progrees,and he commenc- 
| ed roaring very lustily, which greatly alarmed the gentleman alluded to, who 
| apprehended that there were thieves in the sewer, who were about to rob his 

premises. He accordingly directed a couple of his men to search for a police- 
| man. Police-constable Patrick Donahoo, 599 L, being made acquainted with 
| the circumstance, descended with the two men into the sewer, determined to 


. . . . "7 “ ” ; i 
the opera. Jules is here discovered in a felon's dress, having been transported ; °°" _ ate vind he the ae od sams be mos yd having 
to the colony for wounding his superior officer. A vessel is seen in the offing, | “7+? his truncheon, the heroic trio advanced towards the enemy. oe 


and lands several sailors, amongst whom is recognised the devoted Maid of Ar- | 
tois, who, disguised as one of them, had made the voyage in order to free her | 
lover. Jules is not slow in identifying Isolene, and they in turn are watched by | 


clined to be romantic and attempt to revive the school of romance established 
by the far-famed Mrs. Radcliffe, we might, in reference to this ** subterraneous 
bullock hunt,” say that a lurid glare was thrown around the gloomy cavern by 


. . ; : , “ ’ ” Ty > +k ‘ 
a friendly negress, Ninka,who is resolved to assist them in their schemes of flight. | ‘he “ bull's eye” of police-constable, Patrick Donahoo, 599 L, and that the 


These events pass in admirable concerted music, but we would recommend 
the bell which chimes the cessation of labour to be in the key-note of the singers, 
and it will then produce a pleasing effect. The duet, trio, quartet, and quintet, | 
which follow between Isoline, Martin, Synnelet, and Ninka, describe a vivid 
scene of interest, and display much thought and feeling. 


“ The whole piece is highly dramatic. It opens with the rejoicing of Jules and Is- 
oline at their meeting,and is then joined by sree tied is turnkey,andwhom Isoline 
(who has assumed the dress of a sister of charity) bribes to permit the interview. | 
Ninka announces the approach of Synnelet, and on the arrival of the latter, Jules 
conceals himself. ‘The former is struck with the beauty of Isoline, and is about 
to lay rude hands on her, when Jules rushes in, and, being armed with a musket, | 
consigns the overseer to his own dungeon, while he escapes with Isoline by a 
secret path leading to the deserts. A ship of war then arrives, bringing the new , 
governor who turns out to be the Marquis, recovered from his wounds. Phil- | 
lips sings a ballad, ‘The light of other days is faded,’ whicn is the most | 
elegant and graceful piece of music in the opera. It was rapturously encored | 
with many symptoms of a desire for a third time. It is replete with sensibility | 
and genius, and reflects the highest credit on Balfe’s invention and fancy. The | 
melody steals upon the senses like a dream of early days. The feelings are | 
imperceptibly aroused, as well as the imagination excited. It is fuli of melan- 
choly tenderness, and the conviction of the natural and beautiful is at once im- 
pressed. Phillips executed this exquisite air con amore, and with appropriate 
simplicity of expression and passionate tenderness. ‘The accompaniments merit 
the highest eulogium. A delicious obligato on the cornet or key-trumpet was 
played, we believe by Handley, and was richly entitled to the warm plaudits be- 
stowed upon it. Histone and intonation were faultless. Inthe second move- 
ment, the harp isheard with a soft sweep. Altogether, it is quite a bijou, and 
if there was not a note of music worth hearing in the whole opera, this charming | 
melody would be sufficient to stamp the fame of the composer. The finale | 
of the second act was somewhat complicated, but the combination not ineffec- 
tive. 

“The last act is taken up with a most elaborately painted scene of the deserts 
of Guiana upon a very extensive scale. The lurid horizon, the dreary and re- 
mote waste, and the varied aspect of the glowing sands, were all in splendid 
keeptng, and imparted a solemn feeling to the acting, if acting it can be called, 
of Malibran. Great and unexampled as her histrionic powers have hitherto been 
justly considered, we question whether any idea of the extent of ber talents 
could come up to the fearfulness and appalling fidelity of he: acting in this scene , 





dank and noxious vapours arising from the common sewer proved almost over- 
powering to the redoubtable heroes who had undertaken this perilous adventure. 
But we content ourselves with merely throwing out a hint to the novel-spioners 
of che day, that making the field of action of a new three volume novel the com- 


| mon sewers of London, if not quite so savoury, would be quite as conducive to 


morality as laying the scene in the cells of Newgate, or the “* boozing kens”’ of 
the Mint. As has been already stated, the redoubtable trio advanced in battle 
array ; at length they heard something at a distance, whereupon Patrick Dona- 
hoo shouted at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Surrinder, ye villains, ivery mother’s son iv 
ye, for there’s no way of escape for ye.” .The only reply the bullock made to 
this was a terrific roar, which shook the very foundations of the sewer, and 
struck dismay into the heart of his pursuers. ‘By the sowl of the praste’s 
ould shoe, it’s the diviland no crathur besides,” exclaimed Patrick. ‘ Yoube 
d—d” said one of his companions, ‘* it’s no more the divil than you are, but 
something with four legs and a pair of horns. ‘And don’t the divil ware 
horns, ye ignorant onbelaving spalpeen ?” returned Patrick. At this juncture 
the bullock let out another howl. This decided the point; the valiant band 
retreated back to the mouth of the sewer as fast as their legs would carry them, 
and ascended with all expedition. 

The bullock had by this time been missed by his owner, who, aceompanied by 
half a dozen slaughtermen, had commenced searching for him. They chanced 
to meet with Patrick Donahoo and his party, who relatéd to them their fearful 
adventure in the common sewer. The butcher immediately concluded that Paddy 
Donahoo’s devil was in reality his missing bullock, and descending with his men 
into the sewer soon ascertained that such was thecase. ‘The bullock, who was 
no doubt out of temper with himself, was as obstinate as he could be, and re- 
solutely refused to move a step, upon which one of the party procured a bundle 
of hay, which the animal smelling followed until they got to the opening of the 
sewer, where ropes and pullies being procured, he was koisted up and conduct- 
ed back to the place he had broken owt from in the first instance, and properly 
secured. And thus ended the adventure with Paddy Donahoo and the devil. 


Kmperial Parvifament. 


DUTIES ON SUGAR. 
House of Commons, June. 23. 
The House being in Committee on the Sugar-duties Bill, 
Mr. EWART moved, as an amendment to the first clause, which continued 
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the present duties to the 5th of July 1841, to add the following words— 

“Except only the duty now payable on Foreign sugar, upon which a duty 
shall be charged of one pound fourteen shillings for every one hundred weight 
thereof.” 

He said he had received applications from several quarters to renew the at- 
tempt he had been in the habit of making for many years to reduce the duty on 
foreign sugar. The high price of sugar might be disregarded by the rich, but 
it pressed severely upon the poor consumer, who was compelled to pay double 
the sum that was paid on the Continent for this necessary of life. For four- 
_ halfpenuy a pound the foreign workman procured refined sugar, whilst in 

ngland the price of the lowest description of unrefined was sevenpence halfpen- 
ny. The consequence was that in the households of the poor treacle was now 
commonly substituted for sugar. In some of the small shops in the Tower Ham- 
lets the sale of sugar to the poorest classes had ceased. The amount of sugar 
imported had seriously declined. In 1832, the import was 220,000 tons ; but in 
1839, after an interval of seven years, with all the increase of population, the 
import was only 193,000 tons; and there was a prospect of a still further de- 
cline during the current year. In 1839, the import of West India sugar was 
40,000 tons less than in 1830. He believed he was justified in saying that the 
import into Loncon alone during the period that had elapsed of the present year 
was 12,000 tons less than in the corresponding period of 1839. The stock in 
hand was only 3,870 tons—a few weeks’ supply. The enormous difference in 
the price of British Colonial and other sugars in bond deserved attention. The 
price that day of Colonial sugar was 49s. per hundred weight, and of Manilla 
free-grown sugar only 22s ; a difference against the British consumer of 123 per 
cent. It would be proved by reference to duties and prices at different periods, 
that high duties on sugar had always caused a great diminution of consumption, 
and that a reduction of duty had been advantageous to the revenue, on account 
of the increased consumption ; and Mr. Ewart substantiated the statement by 
quoting official returns. He knew that his motion would be opposed on the 
ground that it would admit the sugar of Cuba and the Brazils; but le had full 
confidence that free labour could successfully encounter slave-labour in the mar- 
kets of the world. From China, Siam, Java, and Manilla, they might expect 
supplies increasing in quantity and improving in quality. Even in Cuba the opi- 
nion was gaining ground that free labour was cheaper than slave-labour; and a 
society established there for the mitigation .. slavery, laid it down a a maxim, 
that the labour one free man was equal tc that of two slaves. And the maxim 
was as old as Homer; whom, however, he was not about to quote in the original 
Greek—he would Jeave that to Mr. Hawes; but the sentiment was, ‘The day 
that made a man a slave took away half his worth.” He did not believe that 
the slave-trade could be put down by gun-boats on the African coast, nor slavery 
by a war of duties. With regard to the West Indies, their interests would be 
best advanced by supplying them with labour by immigration ; and it would 
then be seen that that trade would flourish under a system of competition, which 
declined under a system of monopoly. The duty on Foreign sugar was now 
63s. a hundred weight, and his amendment would reduce it to 34s. 

Mr. THORNELY seconded the motion. Unless some measure of relief, such 
as Mr. Ewart proposed, were passed, he should regard the present session,during 
which taxation’had been largely increased, as the most discouraging of any since 
he had sat inthe House of Commons. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was fully sensible of the importance of the subject, and 
there was no need of Mr. Ewart’s apology for his motion. He could not look 
at the present state of the sugar trade without apprehension and concern. Ii 
was unquestionable, that whilst the demand in England had continually increased, 
the supply from the West Indies, which had formerly furnished a surplus for 
foreign markets, had fallen below what the people of this country required. ‘The 
distress of the sugar-trade was very great, and the injury inflicted on the consu- 
mer very considerable—the price being higher than it had been since 1814. Un- 
der these circumstances, if the question were an ordinary one of commerce or 
finance, he should not hesitate to say that a case had been made out for such a 
reduction of duty on foreign sugar as would admit of its importation for consump- 
tion in this country ; but the House well knew that other important considera- 
tions ‘were mixed uj» with this question. It was indeed said that free-labour 
sugar would be imported ; but free-labour foreign sugar could not be admitted, 
and slave-labour sugar excluded, without violating treaties with the Brazils, 
United States, and other sugar-producing countries. Ultimately free-labour su 
gar might drive the produce of slaves out of the market; but not in the course 
of asingle year, for which period alone they were legislating ; and Mr. Ewart 
might be assured that the Brazils would be the chief exporting country of su- 

ar to England. He had great hopes that the deficiency in the produce of the 
est Indies would be only temporary ; and he found that the supply from the 
Mavritius and the East Indies was increasing. One cause of the failure of the 
supply from the West Indies was drought, an evil of a temporary nature. But 
be that as it might, he was firmly persuaded, that the people of England would 
not think that a fair trial had been given to Emancipation if the flood- 
gates of foreign supply were opened and the country inundated with slave-grown 


ar. 

Mr. HUME blamed the Government for not taking efficient measures for 
supplying the West Indies with free labour. He supported the motion, in justice 
to the people of England, who had privations enough without being deprived of 
what had row become a necessary of life. 

Mr. HAWES contended that it was quite visionary to expect that the West 
Indies could continue to supply the increasing population of this country with 
sugar ; and whilst the experiment was trying the people of England were to pay 
four millions per annum more for their sugar! He had presented a petition 
signed by five thousand persons for the admission of foreign sugar. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON denied that the consumers were favourable to the intro- 
duction of slave-grown sugar. They would much rather submit to pay a higher 
price for that article ; and he was convinced that the sacrifice would only be 
temporary, as the deficiency from the West Indies was the result of circumstan- | 
ces that could not long exist or soon recur. That deficiency was in a great mea- | 
sure to be attributed to the drought. Should forcign sugar be admitted, all 
hopes of the success of the great experiment of emancipation would be at once 
annihilated— 

Phat four when foreign sugar should come into competition with sugar grown 
by free labour—in that hour would the fate of Africa be sealed. That hour 
would perpetuate slavery in Cuba, in the Brazils, in Martinique, in Guadaloupe, 


She Albion. 


he could not reconcile the conduct of Mr. Ewart, Mr. Hawes, and Mr. Villiers, 
with common sense. Mr. Villiers did not indeed attempt to deck his speech with 

retensions bearing mockery on the very face of them ; but Mr. Ewart and Mr. 
feued professed to be ardent foes of slavery. Now he would stake the issue 
upon this question—will the motion tend or not tend to encourage slavery !— 
There had been a studious attempt to misrepresent the character of this question. 
Mr. Hawes had said that this was a question affecting the West India, the Ship- 
ping interest, and the Landed interest. He denied that it was a West India 
question. In the first place, it was a question of the Negro quite as much as of 
the planters. Inthe second place, it was a question of the East Indies quite as 
much as of the West Indies. And in the third place, it was a question of free- 
labour against slave-labour more than any other. He contended, that without the 
protection of which Mr. Ewart would deprive free labour, it could not compete 
with slave-labour. Mr. Buxton had shown that sugar, the produce of slavery, 
had increased sixfold since the commencement of the present century, which was 
| far beyond the increase in the produce of Siam and Manilla. All the objections 

against taxing the community for a class, were as valid against the Abolition Act 
| as against the protecting duty. The evil was the high price of sugar; but the 
way to remedy it was not by encouraging slavery, but by increasing the supply 
of labour to the Colonies. In British Guiana that labour would receive liberal 
remuneration. By industry there the laborer might soon become a proprietor. 
Many labourers had become proprietors, and hence in part the deficiency of hired 
labour; which actually arose from their good conduct and industry, not their la- 
ziness. A stream of emigration should be turned into the Colonies, and there 
would soon be an ample supply of sugar. 

A few words of explanation passed between Mr. Hawes and Mr. Gladstone ; 
and Mr. Ewart replied. He intimated his readiness to withdraw his motion ; 
but Mr. Hume wished to divide, and a division took place— 

For the amendment 27; Against it 122; Majority 95. 


CANADA GOVERNMENT OR UNION BILL. 
House of Lords June 30. 
[In continuation of last week.] 

The DUKE of WELLINGTON went on to say that he entreated their lord- 
ships to see what would be the working of the system they were called upon to 
establish, for they might rely upon it that if they could not govern the Canadas 
they would lose the whole of the North American provinces. Great objections 
were to be found and overcome in the vast extent of the territory to be governed 
—the great variety in the habits, in the feelings, the language, and in the reli- 
gion that prevailed in these provinces which it was proposed to unite. But when 
the noble viscount said that the rights of the two provinces, in respect to the na- 
vigation of the Saint Lawrence, could only be defined and settled by a centr2l 
legislature, he had forgotten that the provinces must depend upon this country 
for any arrangement upon that point, and also for the means of employing that ri- 
ver for the purposes of navigation. When the noble viscount talked of the dif- 
ficulty and improbability of arranging the mutual rights of the provinces if kept 
separate, he forgot what was passing under his view every day. The settlement 
of the navigation of the Meuse and of the Rhine, according to the interests of 
nearly all the great powers of Europe, had been settled, and was acted upon ev- 
ery day without difficulty and without dispute—(hear.) He (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) said that they would give to Upper Canada a good anda secure com- 
munication with the mouth of the St. Lawrence, if they secured to that pro- 
vince the means of enjoying the commerce of that river, and of the great lakes 
that communicated with it. This question ofthe union of the provinces was not 
now brought forward for the first time. It had been brought under the conside- 
ration of Parliament in the year 1822, when it was rejected in another place by 
the influence of the opposition of that day. But there bad been another and a 
recent decision upon the question by the noble lord, (Melbourne,) in a_ despatch 
on this subject from the late Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs (Lord Gle- 
nelg) to Sir F. Head. In that despatch Sir F. Head was told that the union of 
the provinces was a matter that was not at all in the contemplation of the Go- 
vernment, and was in fact a subject not to be thought of. This was no longer 
back than the year 1836. ‘The facts upon which Lord Durham grounded his re- 
commendation for the union had been denied by persons of authority in both 
provinces. ‘The project for uniting the provinces had been mentioned by the 
present Government in a message from the Crown to Parliament during the last 
session, to which the usual answer only was given—that the subject should be 
taken into consideration when a measure should be brought forward by the Go- 
vernment. During that session the measure had not been brought under the 
consideration of their lordships at all, but it was introduced into the other House 
of Parliament, and after a short time was withdrawn by the Government them- 
selves. The question of union was never submitted to the noble lord (Lord Sea- 
ton) or to Sir George Arthur upon its principle. So far from it, Sir George had 
declared in public that he was glad the discussion upon the union had been de- 
layed for another session, nor did he (the Duke of Wellington) wonder at it, for 
it was clear that the country, by all accounts which had reached him, was not 
ripe for any such project. Within the last six months he had reccived accounts 
of insurrection in the provinces, of disturbances upon the frontier, and from ev- 
ery quarter accounts of agitation upon the question of responsible local govern- 
ment, rather than of meetings in favour of union—(hear.) The noble lord had 
fairly stated, that unless the union were desired by both provinces it ought not to 
be carried into execution by the Government. It was the Government itself 
which had started the question of responsible government in the provinces, a cir- 
cumstance the more to be regretted because most of the addresses, taking the 
cue from thence, referred to the establishment of a local responsible govern- 
ment for these provinces. Her Majesty’s Ministers having withdrawn the Ca- 
nada Government Bill of last session the present Governor-General was sent out 
iast autumn with very ample, and indeed able, instructions to these provinces, to 
submit the question cf union to the consideration of the people of Canada. No 
order was given, however, to consult the noble lord, the former governor, or the 
Govertor General of Upper Canada. In addition to this the noble lord sent out 
a despatch on the 15th of October, directing the adoption of a new system of 
administering the patronage of the crown in the provinces, which he confessed 
appeared to him to be the most extraordinary proceeding that had ever been re- 
sorted to by a Government under any circumstances—(loud cheers.) 

The Noble Lord had in his speeches, prior to the breaking out of the distur- 
bances, spoken of Responsible Governments in these colonies with approbation, 











and in every other country where slavery prevailed. It would not only perpe- 
tuate slavery, but it would add to that trade, which was at present carried on with 
unabated activity, and aggravate the great crime against humanity to an extent 
and magnitude he dared not attempt to describe. 

Mr. O'CONNELL had never given a vote with a fuller conviction of its pro- 
priety than that he vas about to give against the amendment. Mr. Ewart did 
not go far enough—he ought to bring in a bill to repeal the Emancipation Act. 


and conjointly with sending out the despatch of the 15th of October had sent 
out as Governor General the very Lord Durham who was the prime agitator of 
this dangerous doctrine in our colonies—responsible government—[hear.] One 
would have thought that before going to these lengths upon the question of union 
it would have struck the Government at home that they ought to have consulted 
that legislature in Upper Canada which had saved the constitution in that colo- 
ny—that legislature which had enabled, by its firm loyalty, Sir Francis Head to 





The question now presented itself like the children’s fable—* get a larger loaf 
and a father’s curse.” Would they have cheap sugar and slavery together! If | 
not, they would take the chance of dearer sugar and emancipation. What could 
be more absurd and inconsistent than to send ships of war to put down the slave- | 
trade, and bribe the Brazilians by buying their slave-grown sugar? They were | 
not to be met with lectures on political economy. The doctrines of the political 
economists might be perfectly true in themselves, but they were inapplicable to 
the subject. ‘The great neasure of Negro Emancipztion set all the doctrines of | 
pare pocnens at defiance. He believed that they were right, and that they 
had got into a higher and better region—that of humanity and benevolence ; and | 
if they came upon him now with the stale lessons of political economy, he would 
tell them that they were not applicable to the subject; and to make them so | 
they must undo all they had done, and must come back to the question of pounds, 
shillings, aayperse ; and must balance on the one side the sufferings and the | 


blood of the } 


egro with the profit and loss that arose from the speculation on the | 
other. 
Mr. VILLIERS had no more hesitation than Mr. O'Connell in voting on this 
question ; which was one of those on which there ought to be no doubt in the 
mind of an honest representative of a British constituency. It was a question 
between the community at large and a portion of it, and he should vote as he al- 
ways voted—for the community—Truly the alliance between the planters and 
the philanthropists is complete on this occasion, and the dclight of the former 
may cannot be concealed at the accession of those learned gentlemen. But 
ow does this satisfy the people of this country, who seek to be relieved from a 
monopoly! Is there never to be any humanity extended in the cause of the 
people of England? Are they the only people to be excluded from the benevo- 
lent purposes of these gentlemen! Is it only in Jamaica that the least sympa- 
thy is to be shown for suffering and misery! Is there never to be one care given 
for the wants of English people! Are they to be taxed for every purpose, and 
burdened by every monopoly, without a thought to be given to all they endure ? 
The reason for excluding foreign sugar was that slaves produced it. Very well ; 
but let Members be consistent —There was nobody more eager to abolish slavery 
than himgelf ; but don’t let the people of England be told that their sufferings 
were to be aggravated because we wanted to discourage slavery in {foreign coun- 
tries as far as their comforts were concerned, but encourage it as long as it might 
satisfy other wants of the community. Did the honourable Member for Dublin 
say a word about other products of slave-labour! Did he either originate or say 
he would support any general plan for the discouragement of slavery for other 
purposes? Would he refuse tv admit raw cotton? Nota syllable had been said 
on that matter. i 
Mr. WILLIAM GLADSTONE perfectly understood the course taken by Mr. 
Hume ; who had never pretended to be an Abolitionist—who had indeed proposed 
in 1833 to substitute a Committee to inquire into the probability of there being 
a sufficient supply of free labour, for the Emancipation Bill. Mr. O'Connell, too, 
had always raised his voice against slavery ; and his course was consistent: but 





stem the torrent of disaffection and rebellion in the lower province, and whose 
speaker was the right arm of that able governor Sir Francis Head, and having 
checked rebellion, co operated effectually with the Noble Lord (Seaton) in driv- 
ing the foreign marauders out of the British territory—[hear.] It had been ex- 
pected that Government would have taken the opinion, at least, of these well in- 
formed parties and persons ; but not a bit! Without any precaution the despatch 
ot Lord John Russell of the 15th of October, went out; and, behold, the tone 
of the whole society was subject toa sudden change, and the proposition for local 
responsible government ran through the province like wildfire,even through the dis- 
trict of Glengarry, possessing a population of highland descent, than whom nosove- 
reign on earth possesses more leyal and attached subjects. Similar addresses came 
in from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Islands, some of them 
demanding the dismissal of the executive council. ‘There they were on their 
Lordships’ table, and their contents could not be denied, or questioned. All this 
was the natural consequence of the conduct of the Noble Secretary of State, 
and his despatch. The Government had proceeded next to propose a bill for ef- 
fecting the union of the two provinces, before even it had the opinion of the le- 
gislature of Upper or Lower Canada ; indeed the latter was abrogated which le- 
gislature had, by their co-operation with the Government, in 1812, reflected the 
highest honour upon themselves in resisting, with scarcely an assistance from this 
country, the whole force of the United States. But it was asserted that his Hon. 
Friend (Lord Seaton) had given his sanction to the details of the projected union. 
Now he would remark that so he might, though he disagreed with the principle, 
as he (the Duke of Wellington) often had when the principle of a bill to which 
he felt great reluctance to accede had been carried, and so he would do again and 
again, upon public, as he had done in respect to the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, though he assisted in maturing all the bills of detail to accomplish 
an object to which he was opposed—f[loud and general cheers.] As he did not 
wish to run the chance of the loss of these fine provinces, he would entreat the 
Government to pause before they proceeded further with a measure which 
would involve this country in so great arisk. There were other alterations, in 
his opinion, which ought to be tried first. They were at least safe, and he thought 
| that, with the well known loyalty of the upper province, the Government, by act- 
ing with firmness and impartiality, might save to England the dominion of the 
| whole of these provinces. 
He would remind their lordships that the plan embraced the union of three or 
| four nations of French Catholics, English churchmen, and persons of the Scotch 
established church, together with 12 different persuasions of professing Christians, 
| in one representative legislature : in which assembly men of talents must acquire 
| that sort of influence in society which had lately presumed upon overturning the 
| Government of Lower Canada. He begged the noble viscount not to rely, after 
what he had stated had taken place upon the subject of local responsible govern- 
ment throughou* the provinces, upon having such an assembly in even Upper 
| Canada to assist in keeping down the spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction 
He would entreat the noble viscount to take the advice of his noble friend, and 











in the committee of the house to attempt to improve the bill. In the,mean time 
he ought to consent to call together the legislature of Upper Canada. Until 
these precautions were taken he thought enough was not done to induce the 
house to run the risk of losing these possessions of the British crown. He 
should be sorry to live to see the day when this country suffered that disgrace ; 
and, upon a full view of the case, and of the representations made to him by 
well informed persons as to the probable effect of this bill, he must conscien- 
tiously say ‘not content’ to the motion for the second reading of this bill—(loud 
cheers.) 

Lord MELBOURNE replied, but was frequently very indistinctly heard in the 
gallery. It was sometimes, he said, necessary to support a measure which they 
might not approve of in all its parts; but it seemed to him to be extraordinary 
to oppose a measure in such malevolent terms—a measure which depended a 
good deal on the way in which it was sent forth, and which might materially af- 
fect the impression which it would make. He (Lord Melbourne) thought it ra- 
ther odd in the noble and learned lord (Brougham), after what he had said, not 
to oppose its further progress. The noble duke (Wellington) said that this was 
not the time for such a measure. He said they should wait till they were cer- 
tain of the working of the measure ; but such a measure must always bea mea- 
sure of experimeut toa certain extent, and they must do the best they could in 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. The noble duke had also said that there 
was a growing feeling in the country that the colonies should be subject to re- 
publican government, and that there were those who advocated the propriety and 
the advantage of a separation. He (Lord Melbourne) had no right to express 
himself as the noble duke had done. He had not the same identification with the 
military glory of the country ; but he should not like to see the day when the 
circumstance of separation should arise. He thought the loss of the American 
colonies would be a grievous loss, and a serious blow to the influence of the 
country. If this country gave up these colonies it would be very unfortunate to 
the strength and the power of the country. ‘The noble duke said there would be 
no difficulty in settling the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and had instanced 
the case of the Meuse and the Rnine. It was true the noble duke was a party 
to a treaty with reference to the navigation of these rivers,but he ( Lord Melbourne) 
believed that the matter was still unsettled. ‘The noble duke had also observed 
that a messure similar to the present one had been formerly before the 
House of Commons. He (Lord Melbourne) believed that Sir James Mac- 


sent given by the provinces, and there was no rebellion in either province. 
As to what had been said about the suspension of the constitution in the lower 
province, he felt no hesitation whatever in suspending the constitution under the 
circumstances, and he should do so again, if unfortunately, the necessity should 
arise. It had been observed that Lord Aberdeen, in his despatch in 1836, had 
given it as his opinion that the union of the provinces was not to be thought of, 
and the despatch of the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies had been the 
subject of blame. That despatch was misunderstood by the people of the colo- 
nies. But it was not misunderstood by the governor. It was nut misunderstood 
by the A:torney General, by Sir Colin Campbell, and by Sir John Harvey. The 
present bill had been proposed by the governor. The governor sent it down ac} 
tually prepared, but it did not deprive the assembly or council of the power to 
consider it, and they could not suppose that he could make them agree to a mea- 
sure which in other respects the didnot approve of. ‘The noble duke said that they 
were trying to bring together parties of different religions. He (Lord Melbourne) 
thought it was an advantage to bring together representatives of different religions, 
and that good would be the result of doing so. ‘The noble lord then referred to the 
objections which had been urged by the noble and learned lord (Brougham) as to the 
want of consent even in the Upper Province, and that the assembly, by its own act 
having continued its existence, had no legal character. But he (Lord Melbourne) 
was of opinion that the acts of the assembly were as legal as were the acts of 
the Parliament in the reign of Geo. I. after the passing of the Septennial. There 
was certainly no assembly in the lower province competent to give authority 
—that he fairly admitted. The rebellion had compelled this country to legislate 
for the province for the general safety. Under other circumstances it would 
have been their duty to have waited. Most certainly the parliaments of Scot- 
land and Ireland were subject to a pressure very different to the despatch of Lord 
John Russell—(laughter.) ‘The union with Ireland was carried, it must be re- 
membered, also at the close of the rebellion, and under circumstances he need 
not refer to 

A Noble Lord—And after it had been rejected the year before. 

Loid ME!,BOURNE, in conclusion, said the question was whether, on the 
whove, the representation of the provinces was not fairly arranged, aud he trusted 
their lurdships would take the difficulties and the necessities of the case into fair 
consideration, and would so act as not to impede the operation of the measure, 
in the event of it becoming law. 

The bill was then read a second time, and ordered to be committed. 


PERILOUS CONDITION OF THE BRITISH SUGAR COLONIES. 
House of Commons, June 22. 

The Colonial Passengers Bill was read a third time. Ou the question that it 
do pass-— 

Dr. LUSHINGTON proposed to strike out all the clauses which sanctioned 
the transfer of labourers from India to the Mauritius or any other place--If this 
scheine failed, it would render the immigration of labourers into the West Indies 
ten times more difficult. 

Mr. ELLIOT maintained that the Coolies would not be deprived of efficient 
protection in the Mauritius; and that it would be rendering the greatest service 
to convey them to the Mauritius, in many respects a suitable and agreeable 
place of residence to them, and where they would earn good wages, from a coun- 
try where they perished by hundreds from famine on the road-side. 

"Mr GRANTLEY BERKELEY said something ought to be done for the relief 
of the West India proprietors, whose interest had been too long neglected. 

Mr. IRVING said, nothing could save the West Indies except extensive imm- 
gration. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, his prepossessions were strongly with the Govern- 
ment, and in favour of a free circulation of labour throughout the British domin- 


to these clauses without further information. He saw the difficulty of obtaining 
labourers fairly in India; where, as Mr. Hogg had observed, it was doubtful 
whether the natives understood the meaning of a contract. All his difficulty 
lay in India; for as to the voyage, if the Coolies could be safely taken to the 
Mauritius, he did not despair of their accomplishing the longer passage to the 
West Indies. 

Mr. O'CONNELL advocated postponement. On all sides the imperative ne- 
cessity of increasing the supply of free labour in the Colonies was admitted ; but 
it must be really free, not as in Jamaica, where acts of the local Legislature, 
sanctioned by Sir Charles Metcalfe, prevented labour froin being free. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH -was surprised that Lord Howick and Sir James Gra- 
ham should oppose the same propositions which had formerly received their full 
support. Mr. O'Connell's attack on Sir Charles Metcalfe had nothing to do with 
the question before tne House ; and nothing had been said from any quaiter to 
induce him to abandon the general principle that every British subject had a 
right to seek out the best market for his labour. It was only asked to render it 
possible for emigration to take place from India to the Mauritius ; and he implor 
ed the House to reflect upon the mischief of delay, and the ruin which could on- 
ly be averted by a supply of free labour. 

” Sir ALEXANDER GRANT defended Sir Charles Metcalfe’s administration 
on Jamaica. The House divided—For Dr. Lushington’s amendment, 158 ; for 
retaining the clauses, 109. Majority 49. The bill then passed. 


CIRCASSIAN SUCCESSES AGAINST THE 
RUSSIANS. 


Constantinople, May 27, 1840. 

All the world here is now excited to the liveliest interest in Circassian affairs, 
from the astounding reports of victory after victory that have of late come upon 
us with such rapid succession that one staggered between incredulity and enthu- 
siasm. 

But you are already sufficiently acquainted with the nature of Eastern society 
in general (and of Circassian, perhaps, in particular) to know the sad neglect by 
it of dates, numbers, logical or systematic narrative, of almost all, in short, that 
constitutes the chain of presumptive evidence by which among you one ac- 
count may be compared with another, and exaggeration and falsehood separated 
from the truth. 

So far as I have yet been able to learn, there had been captured, previously to 
the departure of our present informants, six forts on the coast to the southward 
of Ghelendjik, and two between Ghelendjik and the Cuban. 

The capture of the two latter (Aboon and Nicolaeffski) must be considered as 
of reat importance ; because the line of communication by them, which cost 
General Williamineff and his huge army such great efforts, during two years, to 
establish, and which has not been maintained without several severe struggles, is 
thus entirely destroyed. And the capture of Aboon especially appears to have 
been one of the most extraordinary achievements of the Circassians ; for the po- 
sition of that fort is more formidable for defence than that of any other, with the 
exceptior. of Ghelendjik, as the very gradual slope of the termination of the hilt 
it was seated on gave its guns a clear range in every direction around ; and the 
garrison, on account of the importance of the position, was one of the strongest, 
having amounted, as is believed, together with the military colonists lately sent 
there, to nearly 3,000 men 





But the most desperate exploit was the capture of Tchopseen, whose bastions 
and battlements were of more formidable construction than those of most other 
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forts, and whose garrison, together with its military colonists, formed a force of 
about 2,500 men. 

Tchopseen is the first echel/e to the south-eastward of Pshat. Its fort was 
seated at the termination, toward the sea, of a ridge that extends down the centre 
of the beautiful valley, which is closely environed by steep hills, excepting on 
the east, where another smaller valley joins it; and, as the former of these vallies 
communicates with others which ex.end (with the interruption, however, of se- 
veral defiles) all the way from much beyond Ghelendjik, they forme! the chief 
highway, near the coast, for those going to the southward, wno were obliged, by 
the position of the fort at Tchopseen, to diverge there fram the former commo- 
dious road and betake themselves to mountain paths, both rugged and circuitous. 
But two other considerations made this fort a special eyesore. 1. ‘That its great- 
er distance (about one mile anda half) from the sea than others, and command- 
ing “— portion of the two vallies, suspended much valuable agriculture ; 
and 2, that it had been one of the chief echel/es of the foreign commerce of the 
populous province of Shapsuk. ne A 

There was thus drawn down uponit the fearful hostility of old Hajji Ghuz 
Beg, one of the most daring and enterprising among the many gallant chieftains 
of that province. But his musters, and those of the neighbourhood, were swol- 
len by others from the northward of Notwhaich, till about 7,000 warriors had 

athered round the devoted fortress. ‘The sagacious and intrepid Havod-okoo- 
Bsascee had (as usually happens in all large operations) the command-in-chief ; 
and, having selected parties for storming the ramparts un three sides from the 
valley, and on the fourth from the ridge, he formed of the mass of his force a cor- 
don entirely round the fortress, so that not a man of its inmates might escape. 
The sabre and the dagger were the only weapons to be used, and the very earliest 
of the dawn the noiseless signal for the attack. The carnage was frightful, for 
the Russians, on being driven from the ramparts by the impetuous assault of the 
Circassians, retreated fighting, foot by foot, towards their barracks and central de- 
fences, where the powder magazine exploded in the midst of them. The pri- 
soners captured in endeavouring to escape formed but a small proportion (about 
500) of the whole force ; the rest all perished by the explosion or the sword ! 

In this affair the Circassians lost between 300 and 400 men, but I am happy 
to say that it was the most dearly bought of all their successes ; for the forts on 
the cuvast to the southward (which were captured first) were so completely sur- 
prised, that the assailants gained the mastery with comparative ease, and the gar- 
risons of the two last captured were so terror-struck by reports of the fate of 
those who had resisted, that they laid down their arms immediately ou being sum- 
moned. 

All the forts, save one which the Circassians mean to maintain, have been en- 
tirely destroyed, and their garrisons, artillery, and ammunition, borne off into the 
mountains. The number of Russians killed and captured is calculated at up- 
wards of 12,000. The heavy pieces of artillery must amount to nearly 150, as 
each of the forts was mounted with 15 to 20; and as for ammunition, the Cir- 
cassians, whose ideas have been hitherto somewhat parsimonious in regard tothat 
commodity, now say that they have an abundant supply for ten years to come 


In this respect, however, the Russians will assuredly experience a great change | 


upon their again taking the field, for thousands of rifles that were but occasionally 
and sparingly made use of (for economy) will henceforth come into unremitting 
operation against them. 

Intelligence from Odessa informs us that there has been formed there an ex- 
traordinary council of war, of which Rajewski, Commander-in-Chief on the Cir- 
cassian coast, is member, for the purpose of devising some more effectual means 
of fortification ; and that immense despatches of troops have been made from all 
the depéts in the south of Russia. But the Circassians state that those first sent 
by sea did not attempt landing on their coast, but proceeded to the southward, 
from which some infer that a revolt may have broken out in Georgia. As for 
Circassia, the reports were that a force of 40,000 men, which was being assem- 
bled on the north of the Cuban, would be forthwith moved across that river to 
compensate for the late disasters, by laying waste the open country towards the 
Cuban with fire and sword. 





NOVA SCOTIA.—ADDRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF 
HALIFAX TO THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

We, the inhabitants of the ‘Town of Halifax, offer our congratulations to your 
Excellency on your arrival in Nova Scotia, and beg leave to express the high 
sense we entertain of the manner in which you have discharged the important 
duties of Governor General of the British Provinces of North America. 

The impartial consideration of all subjects connected with the prosperity and 
social advancement of these Provinces, which has invariably characterized the 
Government of Great Britain, demands an expression of gratitude ; and we 
should ill represent the feelings of Novascotians, if we did not assure your Ex- 
cellency of our high respect for yoa as the Representative of our Sovereign and 
the Head of this Government. 

It is our pride to belong to a Nation rendered so conspicuous by the command- 
ing influence she possesses throughout the World ; and while we cherish the hope 
that affection and attachment for the person and government of our Sovereign, 
will secure for us and our children a cou.tinuance of the blessings we enjoy under 
our unrivalled Constitution, we feel assured that the wise provisions of your Ex- 
cellency, in the Government of the Colonies committed to your care, will cement 
these ties which now bind us together, contribute to our welfare and prosperity, 
and remain a lasting testimonial of your ability and experience. 

To which the Governor General ieturned the following answer : 

HIS EXCELLENCY’S ANSWER. 

Gentlemen,—I beg you to accept my warm acknowledgments for your ad- 
dress. 

In obedience to the Queen’s commands I have visited Nova Scotia, and al- 
though my stay within this Province must necessarily be short, and is not unac- 
companied by the sacrifice of other duties, I shall consider myself amply reward- 
ed if my presence here shall tend to your futyre advantage, by enabling me to 
reconcile differences which unhappily appear to have prevailed, and to remove 
misunderstandings in which alone I fcel satisfied they have originated. 

You have been pleased to express your approbation of my discharge of my 
duties since I have assumed the Government of British North America. My 
earnest endeavour has been to put an end to personal and party feuds, and to lead 
the people of these Colonies from fruitless and idle disputes upon theoretical 
points of Government to the consideration of their real and practical interests— 
the amelioration of their laws—the advancement of their commerce—and the 
improvement of their country. 

It is the anxious desire of the Queen that her British North American sub- 
jects should be happy and prosperous—that they should enjoy that freedom which 
is the birthright of Britons, and bless the tie which binds them to her Empire. 

Her Commands to Her Representative are, that he should consult their wishes 
and their feelings—that he should promote their interests by well considered 
reforms—and suit his administration of affairs to the growing importance and va 
rying circumstances of each Colony ;—that whilst it should be alike his interest 
and his duty to listen respectfully to the opinions which may be offered him, and 
to seek the advice of those who may be considered to represent the well under- 
stood wishes of the people, he can devolve the responsibility of his acts on no 
man, without danger to the connection of the Colony with the Empire, and in- 
jury to the best interests of those whose welfare is committed to his care. 

It is in obedience to these commands, and in the spirit of the declarations of 
Her Majesty’s advisers, and of myself, that I have humbly endeavcured to dis- 
charge ny duty to the Queen and to these Colonies. 

I feel confident that the People of Nova Scotia, distinguished for their Loyal- 
ty to their Sovereign, and proud of their connexion with the British Crown, will 
yield to an attempt to inspire them with other feelings, or to lead them to de- 
mands incompatible with these principles. 

My acquaintance with your affairs, has deeply impressed me with the convic- 
tion of the injury which must be inflicted upon your real interests by the conten- 
tions which we have to deplore. ; 

I find in Nova Scotia all the elements of prosperity. You possess an over- 
flowing Treasury, under a system of taxation which may well be envied by your 
fellow subjects at home,—you enjoy liberty equal, if not superior to theirs,—in- 
dustry may find on your shores, not merely a bare return, but an ample reward, 
—the Crown has conferred on you, by your Constitution, the most ample power 
for securing good laws, and in the exercise of its control it seeks your advance- 
ment and your interest alone. 

It is to the right use of this power and to the improvement of these advantages, 
that I would earnestly draw your attention. That much may be done by your- 
selves for your own benefit, is obvious. The imperfection of your judicial ss. 
tem—the necessity for municipal Government—the abuses which disgrace the 
administration of those resources which you believe to be devoted to public im- 
piovements—these and other subjects are matters of vital importance fo you. 

Permit me then to take this opportunity, through you to impress on the peo- 
ple of this Colony these my honest convictions. It is the duty of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Crown, and of those who are responsible to him in the admi- 
nistration of‘ your affairs, to lead the way in improvement, and to submit for 
adoption whatever may be calculated to ren.ove abuses or promote your advan- 
tage,—and the Queen will expect from him a faithful discharge of those duties | 

ut upon your co-operation must depend the success of his endeavours, and his 
efforts can fail or succeed only in proportion to your readiness to support and assist 
him in the task. | 

Whether charged with the immediate administration of your affairs, or called | 
on only for more remote superintendance and advice, I shall ever be ready to af-| 








on his carrying out Her beneficent wishes for the prosperity and contentment of 
Her People within the Province. 


EEE * 
Mr. Edward Holland, who formerly represented East Worcestershire, will 
stand on the Liberal interest at the next election. 
Mr. J. C. Dundas has announced his intention of not again becoming a 
candidate for the representation of York. Mr. Sergeant Atcherley, the defeated 
Conservative candidate at the last election, will again come forward. 


Princess Lieven, the lady of the late Prince Lieven, for many years Ambas- 
sador from Russia to the British Court, arrived in Dover Street, on Wednesday 
night from Paris; in which capital the Princess has resided since her departure 
from this country. s : 

The Court of Queen’s Bench, on Wednesday, pronounced an important judg- 
ment in the case of “ The Queen v. the President and Chapter of the Cathedral 
Church of Exeter.” The decision of the Court is, that the right to appoint the 
dean is vested in the Chapter and Bishop, and not in the Crown. 


In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday, Lieut. Daniel, of the Seventh Re- 
giment of Dragoon Guards, obtained a verdict, with £500 damages, against Lt. 
Fawkes, of the Eighty-eighth Regiment of Foot, for criminal ‘conversation with 
Mrs. Daniel. The lady, at the age of seventeen, had eloped with her husband ; 
who neglected her, and, after a few years, she eloped with Mr. Fawkes. She 
had a handsome fortune. 

War-Office, July 3.—5th Regt. of Drag. Gds. : Brev. Col. C. Allix, from h.p. 
Unatt., to be Lt.-Col., v. Sir J. M. Waliace, who exchs. ; Mj. the Hon. J. Y. 
Scarlett to be Lt.-Col., by pur., v. Allix, who rets.; Brev. Mj. F. Westenra to 
be Mj., by pur., v. Scarlett ; Lt. G. C. Colquitt to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Westenra; Cornet George Lloyd Robson to be Lieutenant, by pur., v. Colquitt ; 
Ens. G. Rowan Hamilton, from the 88th Ft., to be Cor., by pur., v. Robson ; 
July 3. 7th Regt. of Drg. Gds. : Assist.-Surg. J. Stewart, from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg., v. Marshall, dec. ; July 3. 10th Regt. of Ft.: Brev. Mj. H. 
Lecky, from the 36th Ft., to be Capt.,v. Adams, who exchs.; July 3. 31st 
Foot—Lieutenant Thomas Bulkeley to be Captain, without purchase, vice Ogil- 
vy, deceased ; March 22. 35th Foot—Ensign Archibald Tisdall, from the 64th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Crosbie, who rets.; July 3. 36th Foot—Capt. Wm. 
Heury Adams, from the 10th Foot, to be Capt., Lecky, v. who exchanges ; July 
3. 43d Foot—Ensign the Hon. ©. H. Lindsay to be Lt., by pur., vice Paget, 
promoted; Dawson “ornelivs Greene, Gent., to be Ensign by pur. v. Lindsay ; 
July 3. 47th Foot—Lt. J. Lardner to be Capt., without purchase, vice Dun- 
dee, dec. June 2; Ensign C. F. Fordyce to be Lt., vice Lardner. Ensign 8. 
T. Williams, from the 20th Foot, to be Ens. v. Fordyce; July 3. 51st Foot— 
Ensign Augustus J. W. Northey tobe Lt., by purchase, vice Gates, who rets.; 
R. A. Ffarington, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Northey ; July 3. 60th 
Foot—Wnm. Grenfell, Gent. to be Second Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Dansey, 
who rets.; July 3. 64th Foot—Harry Morgan Browne Wellesford, Gentleman, 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Tisdall, appointed to to the 35th Foot ; July 3. 
88th Ft.—C. W. Minchin, Gent., to be Ens., by pur. v. Hamilton, appt. to the 
5th Drag. Gds.; July 3. 1st W. I. hegt.—E. M. Macpherson, Gent. to be As- 
sistant Surg., v. Campbell, appt. to the Staff; July 3 Unatt.—Lt. H. W. Pa- 
get, from the 43d Ft., to be Capt., by pur.; July 3. Hospital Staff—Asst. Surg. 
A. Campbell, from the Ist W. I. Regt., to be Asst. Surg. to the Forces, v.Stew- 
art, appt. to the 7th Drag. Gds; July 3. : 

Memorandum.—Capt. M. Campbell, upon h. p. Unatt., has been allowed to re- 
tire from the Army, by the sale of his commission, he being about to become a 
settler in N. S. Wales ; ‘July 3. 

The commissions of the under-mentioned officers have been cancelled, from 
the dates set against their names, they having received commuted allowances for 
their h. p.; Lt. Simon Clarke, h. p. Canadian Voltigeurs, from July 3; Lt. R. 
Foote, h. p. 11th Lgt. Drag. from Feb. 7; Lt. A. O. von Broemsben, half-pay 
Brunswick Inf., from July 3. 
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We are without any later intelligence from Europe. The British Queen sails 
to-day crowded with passengers. The Britannia also leaves Boston this day for 





Liverpool via Halifax. 

The fatal effects of the hasty, premature, and ill-digested scheme of Negro 
Emancipation, in the West Indies, by Lord Grey’s cabinet, are developing them- 
selves in all their naked deformity. It is now seen that the emancipated negro 
will not work—that he considers the boon of liberty valuable only as exempting 
him from labor, and regards not his comforts or future happiness, provided he 
can bask in the sun, and indulge the sloth and indolence natural to his character. 
We do not say that this is the case with all the slaves, but it certainly is so with 
a large portion of the more rude and uncultivated on the plantations, while the 
better informed are too apt to devote themselves to pleasure, or to engage in 
political matters and in disputes with their employers, incited to this, we admit, 
by the Baptist ministers and other designing persons. This is a sorry picture, 
but it is nevertheless true to an extent that is quite alarming. 

Now the results of all this must be visible to any one—namely, a gene- 
ral falling off in the products of these colonies, and all the evils necessarily conse- 
quent thereon. It is understood that the crops have diminished from a third to 
a half, and the prices of these articles, more especially sugar, have risen to a rate 
which deprives the poor of their use. Since 1814, it is asserted, sugar has never 
borne the price it now does. The political economists have, in consequence, 
come forward and demanded the admission of foreign sugar, which is now exclu- 
ded by an almost prohibitory duty in favor of the colonial product. Mr. Ewart 
brought forward a motion to this effect in the House of Commons on the 23d 
June, to the consternation of the abolitionists; it was defeated it is true, but 
enough was elicited to show that the emancipation was so far a failure, and that 
the peuple of England must submit to pay an enormous price for a common ne- 
cessary of life, or stultify themselves by admitting the produce of slave labor from 
other countries,and thus nullify their own acts and establish an inconsistency that 
would draw upon her the sneers of the whole world. Yet in this dilemma has 
England placed herself; and she has done so by the rashness and folly of her ru- 
lers, urged on by the senseless cry of “liberty” from the inconsiderate masses. 

That the act of negro emancipation sprang from the purest motives of bene- 
volence we admit—the sacrifice of twenty millions sterling to pay for the folly 
proves this—but that the act was precipitated by a fatal haste, and by an igno- 
rance of human nature, that is at once inexcusable, and inconceivable, is as pal- 
pable as the sun at meridian. Was it to be supposed that the great system of 
colonial slavery could be overthrown at once? Coulda system that was planted 
with the earliest settlements of these islands,—had grown with their growth and 
strengthened with their strength—become interwoven with all the ligaments that 
bind society together, and made part and parcel of the whole—be rooted out at a 
single blow! Could the poorignorant and fettered slave be expected to spring 
into the manhood of cultivated intellect—throw off the benumbing effects of 


benighted African be educated and refined in twenty four hours by an act of 
Parliament ! Certainly not. ‘There was but one way to deal with slavery, and 
that was to abolish it by slow degrees ; to fit the slave fur his new state by edu- 
cation and due preparation. A period of twenty years, nay, a generation was re- 
quired, to work so vast a change. Had such preparations been made—had cau- 
tion been observed—had the example of the northern and middle states of this 
country been followed, the experiment would not have been a dangerous one, 





and emancipation might have been really ablessing. We speak strongly upon 
this subject, because we find all our predictions verified. The readers of this 
journal know with how much earnestness we counselled delay—with what dili- 
gence we sought arguments and proofs, and we know with what zeal we endea- 


vuured to place them beiore those who had the power to profit by them—but in 


vain. 

But it will be said that the scanty supply of sugar is owing to a partial 
drought, and that emigration will soon produce a sufficiency of labor. Has there 
been no drought since 1814! for from that time British sugar has never been at 
its present price; and as to emigration, the sketch we have given of a debate on 
Lord John Russell's ‘‘ Colonial Passengers Bill,” will show the difficulties that 
attend that subject. Besides, can emigration remedy all the existing evils im- 
mediately, and at once? If youbring Hill Coolies from Hindostan, Afri- 
cans from Congo, and free negroes from the United States, to do the labor of 


ford my best assistance in advancing these objects; and to whomsover these du-| ‘ese colonies, what becomes of the emancipated negroes already there, for 
ties belong as the Representative of our Sovereign, you may confidently rely up- whom atd for whose comfort and happiness all the fatal sacrifices have been 


his bondage and become a ruler and a legislator by the dash of a pen? Could the | 
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made? They forsooth must be left to starve because you bring in strangers to 
do their work, and to take the bread from their mouths. 

This is the true position of the case ; the difficulties that surround it we have 
faintly sketched, but we have sketched themtruly. Those fair colouies are 
doomed to encounter tribulation of which we cannot see the limit—those beauti- 
ful islands, once so prosperous and happy, must for a series of years endure mi- 
sery and adversity—those earthly paradises—for indeed they were sch, as all 
know who visited them in their palmy days,—where hospitality reigned and 
where the jocund sound of mirth and jollity was heard from the then happy negro, 
will become the abode of discord, crime, aud sullen discontent. And in this state 
they must remain until the evil by slow degrees shall work itself off, and society 
right itself. ‘To effect this amelioration of present evils, all good men will devote 
themselves, but they will not fail to lament the folly and precipitancy of the 
act which entailed such needless disasters on these once bright and precious 
jewels of the British diadem. 








*,* In our last we adopted the report of the Duke of Wellington’s speech on 
the Canada union Bill from the London Globe, the Government print, without 
collating it with other papers, our files by the Britannia being imperfect. Since 
then we have seen various other reports of the same speech and find that that of 
the Globe was essentially meagre and imperfect. ‘The reporter, indeed, appears 
to have satisfied himself with the introductory remarks of his Grace, without 
giving any part of the main body and substance of the speech. These we to- 
day insert in continuation, as it were, of the report of last Saturday. A8 the 
Duke, in the portion we now offer, speaks so strongly against the policy of the 
government, it becomes necessary to give Lord Melbourne's reply, which we 
have accordingly done from the same journal, the Morning Herald. 

Undoubtedly the Duke spoke with great energy against the bill, and the motion 
of the Earl of Hardwick, fixed for discussion on the 7th of July, the object of 
which is to throw out the bill at once, would seem to indicate a greater degree of 
hostility to the union in the House of Lords than was at first sipposed. Still our 
opinion remains unchanged that it wil! ultimately pass, and this opinion is 
strengthened by the words of the Noble Duke himself. He admits that his 
practice is, when the principle of a measure of which he disapproves is carried 
against him, to endeavour to amend it, and to make it as little injurious as poasi- 
ble ; and his Grace intimated moreover,that such might be his course in the pre- 
sent instance. In another part of his speech he calls on Lord Melbourne to take 
advice and “endeavour to improve the bill while incommiitee.” Now if the 
Duke of Wellington intended to vote with Lord Hardwicke, and by the strength 
of the tory majority—which he commands—throw the bill out in toto, he would 
not, in our humble judgment, have used such expressions and given such advice 
to the chief of the cabinet. The Duke will probably propose some amendments 
in committee, himself, which we are inclined to think will be adopted by the min- 
isters, when the difficulty, so far, will end. The bill we are sure will not be lost 
on Lord Hardwicke’s motion, nor will it be endangered unless the government 
refuse to take it with the Duke’s improvements. 

And why should the government refuse to take it with the Duke’s improve- 
ments, when it is perfectly clear from his Grace's remarks what the nature of his 
improvements will be! The keen perception of this great man discovers that 
there is no sufficient guarantee of a loyal majority in the united legislature—he 
knows that the French rebels are, at heart, rebels still, and that it is not safe to 
trust them with a majority in the Colonial Assembly. This in fact is the great 
vice of the bill—although we are opposed to it in principle altogetier—and if 
any plan can be devised for correcting it, it is most desirable and most important 
that it be adopted. 

The Duke fully understands the use that was made of Lord John Russell’s 
Despatch of the 15th October, commonly called “ The Downing Street Knout,” 
and the influence it produced in coercing what was called unanimity and consent. 
The Governor General, to do him justice, used the lash with great skill,and when 
he had carried his point produced the other Despatch of Lord John which was 
intended as a soother. Sothe rod and the sugar-plums were alternately ad- 
ministered. 

But Canada has nevertheless her brightening prospects. The spirit of improve- 
ment and the desire to reap the fruits that nature has there so profusely sown, 
seem now to animate every bosom ; even the tardy and ever ready obstructives, 
the French, seem at last alive to this vivifying influence. Emigrants are pour- 
ing in, capital and industry will accompany them, and if the demon of discord 
can be kept chained, and political violence moderated, the vast resources of that 
beautiful country will be soon opened ; and prospects the most alluring, wealth 
the most abundant, and advancement the most rapid, will soon be visible to every 
eye. 





The accounts from Nova Scotia represent that great unanimity prevails 
among all classes since the arrival of the Governor General. We do 
not learn that any political measures or changes have beeu resolved on, but 
we have before us the reply of his Excellency to the loyal address of the inhabi- 
tants of Halifax, which is in all respects a very gratifying document ; it incul- 
cates peace and good will among all classes of her majesty’s subjects, and urges 
them to direct their efforts to the advancement and prosperity of the province 
rather than to waste their energies in theories anc speculative disputations in 
matters of government—an advice which we trust will be profited by. The 
style and-composition of the reply is not less excellent than its sentiments, and 
we present it to our readers with lively satisiaction. 

His Excellency, at the last accounts, was proceeding to the sister proviuce of 
New Brunswick upon a short visit, and would then return to Nova Scotia. 





We promised some account of the Circassian successes lately achieved over 
the Russians. They will be found in a letter from Constantinople, dated May 
27th. The letter is copied from the Times. It appears that they have succeed- 
ed in wresting six forts from their opponents, displaying acts of astonishing bra- 
very. 





A work has been recently published in England called “The Stage,” it is 
written by Mr. Bunn the late manager of the Patent Theatres in London, and is 
really a dramatic curiosity, as abounding in Theatrical anecdote and chit-chat, illus- 
trating the difficulties and mysteries of stage management, and being finally his 

own defence as the directer and controller of Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
| Theatres. We have given copious extracts from the book in our columns to-day, 
and among them will be found an interesting fact relative to that lamented queen 
| of song Madame Malibran, in the last dramatic character ever sustained by her. 
| There are few perhaps who fully apprehend the extent of fatigue and exhaustion 
| to which vocalists of energy like hers are occasionally exposed ; consequently 
they will hardly understand the almost vital importance to her of that refresh- 
ment for which she asked soimploringly. It was in fact the preservation, if not 
of her life, at least of that transcendent character as a vocalist which was per- 
haps the very “life of her life,” and was nevertheless quite consistent with the 
most feminine habits of ordinary existence. 











Among thie curiosities of the day there are few which more attract public at- 
tention than the fragments of the hull of the “ Royal George” ship of war, which 
vessel, for considerably more than half a century had reposed in peace “ on ocean’s 
bed” but which, through the advances of “ practical science,” “revisits now the 
glimpses of the moon.” The fragments of British oak are for the most part as 
hard and in as good condition as when the vessel breasted the surges. We have 
received a portion, from an English friend, which may be seen at the Albion of- 
fice by any who are curious in such matters 





‘TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
WO and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House ; where the 
will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the bestl.ondon manufacture, 
and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are produ- 
ced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery,and from the great facilities they possess, feel 
"ce that for quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot 7 — 
ed, ug 1-4t. 
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SOUTHERN CONTINENT—CAPT. WILKES’ 
OFFICIAL DESPATCH. 
United States Ship Vincennes, March 10, 1840. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that having completed our outfits and obser- 
vations at Sydney N. S. W. the exploring squadron under my command, compo- 
sed of this ship, the Peacock, Porpoise, and Flying Fish, sailed in company on 
on the 24th of December, with my instructions to proceed south as far as practi- 
cable, and cruise within the Antarctic ocean. Copies of the instructions were 
forwarded to you with my despatch, No. 57. 

We continued in company until the first of January, when we parted in com- 
pany with the Flying Fish, and with the Peacock in a fog on the third. 

I then steered with the Porpoise in company for our first rendezvous, Mac- 
quain's Island,and from thence to Emerald Island, our second rendezvous,having 
passed over the supposed locality of the latter in long. 162 deg. 30 min. E. lat. 
57 deg. 15 min. S. without seeing land or meeting with the Peacock or Flying 
Fish. fe 
On the 10th of January, being in lat. 61 deg. S. we fell in with the first ice 
lands, and continued steering to the southward among many icebergs, which 
compelled us to change our course frequently in avoiding them. 

On the 12th, we run into a bay of field ice in long. 164 deg. 53 min. E. and 
lat. 64 deg. 11 min. S. presenting a perfect barrier to our progress farther south ; 
a heavy fog ensuing, during which we »arted company with the Porpoise, her 
commander having directions to follow my written instructions in that event. 

I had determined to leave each vessel to act independently, believing it would 
tend to give, if possible, a greater degree of emulation to us all ; and being well 
satisfied that owing to the ice and thick weather, it would be impossible to con- 
tinue long in company, I deemed it preferable to hazard the event of accident, 
rather than embarrass our operations. 

I therefore submit the details of the proceedings of this ship, as they will, 
without doubt, nearly coincide with the movements of the other vessels of the 
squadron, the reports from which will tend to verify our operations. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to penctrate through the ice on the 12th of Ja- 
muary, we proceeded to the westward, working along with head winds aud 
fogs, and on the 16th we fell in with the Peacock in long. 157 deg. 43 min. E., 
lat. 65 deg. 26 min. S. 

On the morning of the 19th of January, we saw land to the south and east, 
with many indications of being in its vicinity, such as penguin,*seal, and the dis- 
coloration of the water ; but the impenetrable barrier o; ice prevented our near 
approach to it, and the same day we again saw the Peacock to the south and 
west. We were in long. 104 deg. 27 min. E. and lat. 66 deg. 20 min. S. 

On the 22d we fell in with large clusters and boaies of ice, and innumerable 
ice islands, and until the 25th were in a large bay formed by ice, exaniining the 
different points in hopes of effecting an entrance to the south, but were disap- 

inted. We here reached the lat of 67 deg. 4 min., in long. 147 deg. 30 min. 
E. being the farthest south we penetrated. Appearances of distant land were 
seen in the eastward and westward, but all points except the one we entered, pre- 
sented an impenetrable barrier. We here filled up our water tanks with ice ta- 
ken from an iceberg, alongside the ship. 

We made our magnetic observations on the ice. The dipping needles gave 
87 deg. 30 min. for the dip, and our azimuth compass was so sluggish on the 
ice, that on being agitated, and bearings taken again, it gave nearly three points 
difference ; the variation being 12 deg. 35 min. E. A few days afterwards, 
about one hundred miles further to the west, we had no variation, and thence it 
rapidly increased in westerly variation, from which I am of opinion that when 
in theice bay we could not have been very far from the south magnetic pole. — 
This bay I named Disappointment Bay, as it seemed to put an end to all our 
hopes of further progress south. 

On the 27th we fell in with the Porpoise, in long. 142 deg. 20 min E. and lat. 
65 deg. 54 min. S. and parted company shortly afterwards 

On_the 28th, at noon, after thirteen repulses we reached long. 140 deg. 30 
min. E. and lat. 66 deg. 33 min. S. where we again discovered land bearing S. 
having ran over forty miles, thickly studded with icebergs. The sane evening 
we had a heavy gale from the southeast, with snow, hail, and thick weather, 
which rendered our situation very dangerous, and compelled us to retrace our 
steps by the route which we had entered. During this gale, we were unable to 
see the distance of a fourth of a mile, constantly passing near icebergs which 
surrounded us, and rendering it necessary to keep all hands on deck. On the 
morning of the 30th the gale abated, and we returned by the same route toreach 
the land when the dangers we encountered among the ice the preceding night, 
and our providential escape were evident to all. r 

We run towards the land about fifty miles, when we reached a small bay 
pointed by high ice cliffs and black volcanic rocks, with about 60 miles of coast 
m sight, extending toa great distance towards the southward, in a high moun- 
tainous land, 

The breeze freshened to a strong gale, which prevented our landing, and com- 
pelled us to run out after sounding in thirty fathoms water; and within two hours 
afterwards the ship was again reduced to her storm sails, with a heavy gale from 
the southward, with snow, sleet, and a heavy sea, continuing 36 hours, and if 
pare more dangerous than that of the 28th and 29th, owing to the large num- 

r of ice islands around us; after which I received reports from the medical offi- 
cers, representing the exhausted state of the crew and condition of the ship, of 
which the following are extracts :— 

The medical officers on duty, reported under date of the 31st January, that 
“The number upon the sick list this morning is fifteen ; most of these cases are 
consequent upon the extreme hardships and exposures they have undergone du- 
ring the last gales of wind, when the ship has been surrounded with ice. This 
number is not large, but it is necessary to state that the general health of the 
crew is, in our opinion, decidedly affected, and that under ordinary circumstances 
the list would be very much increased, while the men, under the present exigen- 
cies, actuated by a laudable desire io do their duty to the last, refrain from pre- 
senting themselves as applicants for the list. : 

“ Under these circumstances we feel ourselves obliged to report that, in our 
opinion, a few days more of such exposure as they have already undergone, 
would reduce the number of the crew by sickness to such an extent as to hazard 
the safety of the ship and the lives of all on board.” 

After which, the surgeon being restored to duty, reported to me as follows : 

I respectfally report that, in my opinion, the health of the crew is materially 
affected by the severe fatigue, want of sleep. and exposuse tu the weather, to 
which they have lately been subjected; that a continuance of these hardships, 
even for a very short period, will entirely disqualify a great number of men for 
their duty, and that the necessary attention to the health of the crew and their 
future efficiency and usefulness, demands the immediate return of the ship to a 
milder climate.”’ 

Jecming it my duty, however, to persevere, I decided to continue, and steered 
again for the land, which we had named the Antarctic Continent. 

We reached it on the 2d of February, about 60 miles to the westward of the 
point first visited, where we found the coast lined with solid perpendicular ice 
cliffs, preventing the possibility of landing, and the same mountains tending to 
the westward. From thence we proceeded to the westward along the ice barrier, 
which appeared to make from the land, until the third, when we again encounter- 
ed a severe gale fromthe SE. with thick weather and snow until the 7th Feb, 
when it cleared up sufficiently to allow ns to see our way clear, and we again ap- 
proached the perpendicular barrier of ice, similar to that which we had previously 
seen as attached to the land; tne same land being in sight at a great distance. 
We stood along the barrier about 70 miles to the westward, when it suddenly 
tended to the southward, and our farther progress south was arrested by a solid 
barrier of field ice. After an unsuccessful examination for 24 hours in all direc- 
tions, we continued to the westward along tie barrier, as usual surrounded by ice 
islands. : 

On the 8th and 10th (being on the 8th in longitude 127 deg. 7 min. east, 
latitude 65 deg. 3 min. south) we had similar appearances of distant mountains, 
but the compact barrier extending from east to west by south, prevented a nearer 
approach. ' 

On the night of the 9th February, being the first clear night for some time, we 
witnessed the aurora australis. 

We continued, on the 10th and 11th westward, with southeast winds and fine 
weather, close along the barrier,which was more compact, with immense islands of 
ice enclosed within the field ice. 

On the 12th, we again saw the distant mountains, but were unable to effect a 
nearer approach, being in long. 112 deg 16 min. E. lat. 64deg. 57 min. S. and I 
was again compelled to go on to the wastward. 

The ice barrier tending more to the southward, induced me to hope that we 
should again succeed in approaching nearer the supposed line of coast. On the 
13th, at noon. we had reached long. 107 deg. 45 min., E. lat. 65 deg. 11 min. S. 
with a tolerably clear sea before us, and land plainly in sight. I continued 
pushing throvgh the ice until we were stopped by the fixed barrier about 
fifteen miles from the shore, and with little or no prospect of effecting a 


ing. 

i hauled off for the short night, and the next morning made another attempt 
at a different point, but was equally unsuccessful, being able to approach only 
three or four miles nearer, as it appeared perfectly impenetrable. Near 
us were several icebergs, coloured and stained with earth, on one of which we 
landed, and obtained numerous specimens of sand stone, quartz, conglomeratg 
and sand, some weighing an hundrea pounds. 


This, Iam well satisfied, cave us 


more specimens than could have been obtained from the land itself, as we should 
no doubt have found it covered with the ice and snow one hundred or more feet 
in thickness. We obtained a supply of fresh water from a pond in the centre of 
the same island. Our position was long. 106 deg. 40 min. E., lat. 65 deg. 57 





fhe Albion. 


min. S., and upwards of seventy miles of coast in sight, trending the same as 
that we had previously seen. 

Although I had now reached the position where our examinations were to ter 
minate by my instructions to the squadron, I concluded to proceed to the west- 
ward along the barrier, which continued to be much discoloured by earth, and 
specimens of rock, &c. were obtained from an ice island. A sea leopard was seen 
on the ice, but the boats sent did not succeedim taking him. 

On the 17th of February, in long. 97 degrees 3.) min. E., lat. 64 deg. S., land 
was again seen at a great distance towards the south-west. We now found 
ourselves closely embayed, and unable to proceed in a westerly direction ; the 
ice barrier trending around to the northward and eastward, compelled us_ to re- 
trace our steps, We had entered adeep gulf on its southern side, and it requir- 
ed four days beating along its northern shore to get out of it. During this 
time our position was critical, the weather changeable, and little room in case of 
bad weather. It fortunately held up until we found ourselves again with a clear 
sea to the northward. 

The ice barrier had now trended to about sixty-two degrees of latitude ; the 
wint having set in fromthe westward with dark weather, and little prospect of 
seeing the land or making much progress to the westward prior to the Ist of 
March, thereby losing time which might be spent to advantage for our whaling 
interests at N. Zealand, I determined to proceed to the north on the evening of 
the 21st. 

There was a brilliant appearance of the aurora australis on the 17th Februa- 
ry, in long. 97 deg. 39 min. E., lat. 64deg. S.; also, on the 22d, in long.103 deg. 
30 min. E., lat. 58deg. 10 min. S.; on the 25th, in long. 117 deg. 31 min. E., 
lat. 53 deg. S.; and on the Ist of March, in long. 137 deg. E., lat. 49 deg. 30 
min S, 

The result stated in this report leads me to the following conclusions : 

Ist. From our discoveries of the land through forty degrees of long. and the 
observations made during this interésting cruise, with the similarity of formation 
and position of the ice during our close examination of it, I consider that there 
can scarcely be a doubt of the existence of the Antarctic continent, extending the 
whole distance of seventy degrees from East to West. 

2d. That different pomts of the land are at times free from the ice barrier. 

3d. That they are frequented by seal, many of which were seen, and offer to 
our enterprising countrymen engaged in those pursuits, a field of large extent for 
their future operations. 

4th That the large numbers of whales of different species, seen, and the 
quantity of food for them, would designate this coast as a place of great resort 
for them. The fin backed whale seemed to predominate. 

We proceeded on our cruise to the northward and eastward with strong gales, 
until we reacned the latitude of certain islands laid down on the charts as the 
Royal Company’s islands, about six degrees to the westward of their 
supposed locality; I then stood on their parallel and passed over their sup- 
posed site, but we saw nothing of them, or any indication of land in the vicinity 
I feel contident, as far as respects their existence in or near the longitude or 
parallel assigned them, to assert that they do not exist. 

The last ice island was seen in latitude 51° South. A few specimens of 
natural tistory were obtained and preserved during the cruise. 

As I conceive it would be unbecoming in me to speak of our arduous services, 
the report and accompanying chart of our cruise must speak for us; but I can- 
not close this report without bringing to your notice the h‘gh estimation in which 
I hold the conduct of the officers, seamen, and marines, during this antarctic 
cruise, the manner and spirit, together with the coolness and alacrity with which 
they have met the dangers and performed their duties. I trust that they ill 
receive from the Government some gratifying notice of it. All I can say in their 
favor would fall far short of what they deserve. 

I shall ever bear testimony that they have proved themselves worthy of the 
high character borne by our countrymen and the navy to which they belong. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES WILKES, 
Commanding [Exploring Expeaition of the U. S. 
To the Hon. James K. Pauvvine, 
Sec’y. of the Navy, Washington City. 
———— 
THE JOLLY MILLER OF THE WIND-MILL. 
A FRAGMENT. 

Lolling indolently at the foot of his mill steps stood a stout miller whistling 
merrily, when a stranger, who had been for some time slowly toiling up the hill, 
accosted him. 

** Why dost thou whistle, friend?” said he 

“For lack of wind,” replied the miller abruptly; and the stranger smiled at 
the paradoxical reply. 

“Thou art short—” continued he. 

‘Some six feet, at any rate,” answered the miller drawing himself up. 

‘* Thou art a merry soul.” 

‘* Merry '—pshaw !—flat as a cask of unbunged ale—no !—that’s windy— 
= an unblown bladder, for that’s flat for the same reason,—want of 
wind. 

‘Then thou art only in spirits when thy mill's going like a race-horse.” 

“* That's a bad comparison,” said the miller ; “* for my mill only goeswhen it ’s 
blown,—and that’s just when a horse stops.” 

“True; I should have said an ass, for that, too, goes the better for a blow.” 

“Thou has hit it,” said the miller, laughing ; ‘‘and I shall hencefozth never 
see a donkey without thinking ——” 

‘Of me?" anticipated the stranger, joining in the laugh. ‘‘ Surely,” he conti- 
nued he, ‘thine is a kappy vocation. Thy situation, too, is so much above thé 
richest of thy neighbours,—nay, even the great lord of the manor himself must 
look little from the height thou beholdest him.” 

“Why, yes,” replied the miller; ‘* and, although I be not a proud man, I look 
down upon all; for not only the peasant, but the squire, is beneath me. "Tis 
true, like another tradesman, I depend upon my sai/s for a livelihood ; but I draw 
all my money from the farmer's éi//: and then, all the hungry look up to me for 
their meal.” 

** How grateful ought all to be for thy favours !” 

‘“* Ay, indeed ; for, where would be either the highest or the lowest bread 
without my exertions? To be sure, if they be ungrateful I can give them the 
sack !” 

‘* Every mouth ought to be filled with the miller’s praise,” said the stranger. 

“ Certainly,” added the miller ; ‘‘ for every mouth would be imperfect without 
the grinders.” 

Here they both joined in a hearty laugh ; and the jolly miller, finding the stran- 
ger’s opinions and sentiments so flatteringly in unison with his own, gave him an 
invitation to taste his malt, while they conversed upon his meal. H. W 





R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
general. 5 
Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott's 
patients during his absence 
The poor to enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 


YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 

EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
perfect arrangemeuts to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or small sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co. respeetfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet prompt 
attention if addressed SYLVESTER & Co 

Dec. 6—tf 156 Broadway, New York 

A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the »most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced hére, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : 

Dear Sir—Allow me tostate my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severcly attacked with that disease in my hipand knee, | 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tothe ground, By the ad- 
vice of a frend | was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 
gic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as | 
have not been troubled withitsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 

* FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant \lderman ofthe 17th Ward. 

To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and mjuries, viz : 
No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsemc! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e« 





|’ 


The Linisment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butisa more powerful pre. 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 

J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 

ju20ref. 157 Broadway. N.Y 





te August 1, 


J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 
e tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. ; 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons at a 
distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention. ’ 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Goid 
bought at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BuNDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed S. J. SYLVESTER. 
Dec. 21—tf No 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION, 
OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, Pew A adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 

glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty Ped combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 
Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘“‘ The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. E . 
Sold fetail by,all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—eow ly* 


STEAM BE'T'WEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1340 tons, 
450 horse power, is aeponains to sail for the year 1840, as follows .— 
From Bristo From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November } 10th October &th December 
The sleeping berths inthe forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state rooms 
greatly enlarged ; , 
The rate gof passage in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as formerly. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 
Steam Ships BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended 
to run regularly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows:— » 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail - 
From New York. 
Ist August, 
Ist October, 























From London. 
Ist December, Ist September, lst November. 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, Lieut. R. 1. Fayrer, R. N., commander, 
will sail : 
From New York, 
Ist September, Ist January, 1841, Ist August, lst December, 
2d November, Ist October, 
The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
foreCabin $100, exclusive of wines. Steward’s fees $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons of cargo. 
Plans for the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to ° 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Aul tf. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
TEAM ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. 
BRITANNIA, 
ACADIA, 
CALEDONIA, 
COLUMBIA, 


From ty 


Capt. Robert Ewing. 

Capt. Robert Miller. 

Capt. Richard Cleland. 

Capt. Henry Woodruff. 
For Liverpool, G. B. 

The BRITANNIA, the first ship of this Line, commanded by Capt. Robert Ewing will 
leave Boston for Liverpool on Thursday, the 30th July,touching at Halifax to receive her 
Majesty’s Mails, and proceeding Jmmediately on her voyage. 

These Ships will carry experienced Surgeons, and their accommodations are not sur- 
passed by any of the Atlantic Steam Ships. For freightor passage, apply to S. S. Lewis, 
No. 1, Commercial wharf, Boston. 

N. B. The “ Britannia” was to Leave Liverpool, for Halifax and Boston,on the 2d July, 
the Mail being made up in London to the Ist July. jy 18-tf__ 
PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 

ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 

year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & IIINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 











8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, “ 94, “ 16, June 8} “ 8, April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, mw. CF * Bh YY BO 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March &, “ 2'Jan. 1, “™ 6 * 8 
Duch. d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8| “ 8, May . , 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, “ J6) “ 16, “ 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson, “ 16,April 8, “ 24'Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8| “ 8,June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 6, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16,May 8, “ 24/Marchl, “ 16, “ 8 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, * 16, Sept. 8! “ 8, July » * & 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ; . 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctuall from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. asters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W.H Sebor, jJan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B.Griffing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 27, “ 97, “ 9 
Gladiator, T Britton, | eo e..* & 9 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, [Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 is _ ©“ we © a 
Wellington, D Chadwick, 7 3 ee ee ak eee ae 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, a OS oe 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, {F.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, & 17, “ 37 
Samson, R. Sturgis, e ©. § 2 3 Sees pi, ee 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘“ 20, “ 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 47, “ 97, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, - 0 * OB * et Oe A ee 
Westminster, §G. Moore, « 20, “ 20, * 26'June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 


able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description’ The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible oe! ay —- par- 
sels ackets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading.are signed therefor. Apply 
en oe ’ yee JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co_ 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
he P tors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool 
ht oe their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 

















Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
Inly 7, Now, M Aug. 25 Nie 38 “April 25 
atric , |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. » Apri 
nate age Higgins, “ 73 “72, « 13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, Ww.C. Barstow,| “ 19, “ 19, “« 19) “ _ = ek. 7 
Roscius, \J. Collins, “95 « 2 «§ oF" 12 *. 2 * 18 
Cambridge I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
lage, P é 7 “ “| « OF “« 9% “ 

Independence, |Wortman, | oo 7 25, , 25 
Sheffield, F.P.Allen, | “13, “ 13, - 13/Oct 1, Feb 1, June ,1 
Oxford, ay Rathbone, | “ 19, “ 19, “ 19) “ A “ (A “ 7 
Siddons, N.B. Palmer,} “ 25, “ 95, “ 25 “ 13, “ 13, “ 43 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May H tr * »® * 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7 o-n*s © & © & 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ 13\Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, | Cropper, ee Se eae Srp PR ee SR. me 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, in «£2 t+” eS. eh Ue 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June | “9, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, 'A. Burrows, fom @ Sa * ay) saga? & 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, “413, “ 413, “ 13)Dec 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, |B. L. Waite, | ‘es * oe eS Be [we 
Garrick, A. S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 25, “ 2 “ 13, “ 23, “ 43 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July |“ 19, “ 19, “ 49 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with el.gwant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiues, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parg 
cels, or packages sent by them. unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North Arterica, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 7 

; BARING, ae ee ney Live 5 
Ag s for ships i nry, Virginian, Sheff eld, and United States 
gents for ships Patrick Henry} ROBERT KERMIT, N. ¥ ’ 
T. & 1. SANDS & Mey , Liverpool. 
its fo s Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
agate Se Gage Sam RINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 


t ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
aaa E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 








WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 











